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LE 1 1 e. 
14 reſpecting the perſonal character 
of J. J. Rouſſeau, has been recently re- 
vived among the French Literati in all 
is; original vehemence. The imme 

diate occaſion of renewing the conteſt, is 
a ; publication which mage its appearance 
2 few months ago at Paris, intituled, 
oF | Dames rapports avec J. J. Rouſſeau, 
et 4 notre Corroſpondence, Cc. pan J. 
Duſlaulx. Thaſe who are acquainted 
with what has been already written upan 
dhe life, and character of the illuſtrious 
philoſopher of Geneva, and particularly 
wick the lateſt French edition of his 


Wanke, need not be told that the Author 


A 2 
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of that publication is one of the nume- 
rous perſons, whom, Rouſſegu admittet 
to a degree of intimacy for a time, and 


afterwards diſearded ſor ever. The 
public have long been in poſſeſſion of 


thi grounds of his quarrel with Duſfaulx, 
and of the letters which he wrote to Hf him, 
Previouſly to their final ſeparation. But, 


the lanſwers to theſe letters having been 8 


. ee leicher by” Rovſſea Eee 


under a load of years, conceived himſelf 


Juftified' by a due ſolicitude for his own 


reputation, and the inte reſts of truth, in 


Faving behind him a complete ſtate of 
the crreſpondence, - accompanied with 
ſotne particulars of his ſhort intercourſe 
wich, Nouſceau, and with critical obſerva. 
wivhs-or/the' whole of his lifſe 
Through the Whole of this id 
"the Author proſeſſes the moſt affee- 
8 25 tionate 


tionate regard for the memety of 
Rouſſcau; but the principles; by which 
he attempts to account for the para- 
doxes, and excentricities / which marked 


the ſentiments and conduct of that , 
genius, are regarded by the few, perſonal 


friends of the latter who are yet living, 


1 


and, by his; moſt ;paſſionate- admiters; a4 


not. Jeſs falſe and defamatory, tlian the 
moſt malignant aſperſions chat ever pro- 


enemies Ir vas natural ther they heul 


feel themſelves rouſed to the defence of 


a reputation ſo dear to them, againſt: an 


attack ſo unexpected, aſter a ſilence o 


more than-'twenty years; and made by a 
man who. has ſerved with no mean ſue- 
ceſs, in the fields of literature. Many of 
them have, accordingly, formally entered 


the liſts with Duſſaulx, and combated hig 


* with all the warmth, of indig 
A .- A 3 


nant 


nant friendſhip, and In moſt inflances 
a with the ſuccelaful energy of truth. 1219 g os 
Dutt the author of the performan ce. 

el uhich a rranſlacion Is preſerved 1c che 
public in the following pages, has pro- 
- ceeded on a ſtem ſomewhat differene 
dom that of the N get of 
, ee ae e on Rouffeau's 
e bree nen 
| br his Macs is andiſpvted 
Door in venting unqualified invedtive on 
Dunz produttion, he confines” hüm- 
| ſelf entitely-to-a round unvarniſhed” tale 
| of facts, uniformly. delivered in a tone of 
| the greateſt candour and moderation. 
- Sv'careful, indeed, has he been to avoid 


the: ſtyle of polemwical refination, that 


| Dufſfaula is ſcarcely” mentioned or even 


_ to, except in three or four paß. 
ſages, 


T 1092 0 A i 2 


| fore" occaſional itkidenty, of an intes- 


ning perbumance. But, natwithſtanding 
bis frmplicity: of manner, and plainneſs of 
bby the Pariſih ci. 96 de  feveraſ 
ein beende bes res is 
20 juſtify the ſeveriey wich eker 
been titratid in du others 2:2; 

Duſſaulx can only preſent oo de pub 
lie, on the credit of his own -teſtimony, 


courſe: of fix months, by hie on con- 
eſnon, not whally:ither ſrom reſerve. an 
the part of Rouſſeau. It is only by the 
feeble and ſcattered: light which theſe 
afford, that, he ean pretend, wich any 
degree of confideact, to delingate the 
rancea, on the contrary, expoſes to their 
view a twelve years' euperlenct of the 

2 A 4 ; moſt 
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them to give him a favotrable hearing : 
Hud l Mats ure .o ſtrixing, and. ſo ju- 
 Whobſly adapted to the various: topics 
open ich his friend kasvboen accuſed, 
that if -he!be-allowedithe merit of com- 
more Home Ry: kü brief narrative muſt ba 


regarded as andi © refuration of 


Roufſeau's: calumnintors, and as having 
done more e to lay opeii his ĩninoſt ſoul 


anch the ſpring of all his actions; than 


Alb the volumes with which the preſs has 
e, eee eee 
years paſt⸗ I anon 0 215 f 6 
As this pamphlet 3 into the 
bands of any, who are ſtill unacquainted 
with the eircumſtances of Rouſſeaus 
" quarrel-with Duſſaulx, for: their more 
perfect comprehenſion of the few paſſages 
* which iris alluded to by Corancez; it 
3 4 | may 
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may deproper.49 preſept them pith che 
following ſhort ſtatement. of its origin 
and progreſs, to a final ſeparation. 
Duſſaulz, about, ix monchs after he 

commencement of his acquaintance wirk 
Rouſſcau, propoſed one day 70 read 19 
kinn the portrait of a hypocrite, which, 
he ſaid, he had juſt executed from nature. 
He proceeded without interruption, till he 
reached the concluſion of the following 
paſſages: Hypocrites in general ſoon 
lay. themſelves open to detection; but 
the hypocrite, whom we are now de- 
ſeribing, ſecured himſelf on all fades; 
to each of his vices he could oppoſe 
inſtances of the practice of the contrary 
Wines. 15 He talked a great 
many fine things, in, 4 ſtrain no Je 
affecting, than that in which the illuſ- 
trious J. J. Rouſſrau has ſince written 

upon morals and education g- 


Thee] mich ON rſpres Roe 
an's countenance; on hearing the firſt 
ee indicated that his ſuſpicions 
ed. Hie endeavoured, how- 
4 ever; 10 ſtifle- the impreſſion which it 
in had made. But, -Dufſapls bad 0 
ſhaver —— r . thn, 
60 . eee eee 
design to treat me in your work ? 
| n for his: indilleve- 
Promiſing to eraſe it. — 
you in a few days, and, in the mean 
Ame, * een to your 1 conn 
e * v wn 
5 * two days. Ir was-far ſrom being a 
mY + definitive 


- 
Ms 
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Abalcdee difinified;] on übe 6 MEE 
ſpoke only the language of moderation. 
<<: Lamftitþ aſtoniſhed;” fays Rouſean, 
that you could entertain the Ided f 
aſſocisting me in he werk in which you | 
are engaged, witch an abominable" mil 
_ ercant;, who uſes the maſk of virtue a1 
ae 0 leſs alluring in his Mfeourſe, than 
they are repreſented in my writing. N 
| Has always been, and till is my opinion, 
chat che man who wiſhes to make vitrue 
be beloved by vg Wee 
her himſei -r 
* aeg olten eng in fuck 
fine man 


17. 


8 
the ſubject, but I ſhall ſtop here. for the 
7 2 Here, Sir, rn 


breaſt, 
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breaſt, and which has increaſed. to 4 
degree which is no longer tolerable. &Þ 
declare it to you with my ordinary 
ſrankneſs, from which, whatever injury 
it may have alteady done, or may yet 
do me, I thalt never deviate. I give 
vou a full diſcoyery of my ſentiments; 
make a-like diſcovery of yours, that L 

may know with n nt you on 


of me. 1 hy 7 85 ä 
Dabu inſtantly ola with 1 


requeſt; but, his anſwer was ſtill, re- 


garded. as unſatisfactory, Two billets, 
and two letters, were interchanged with 
as. little effect. Rouſſeau's ſuſpicions 
were as ſtrong as ever, but he was not 


pyet inclined to break off his intercourſe 
with Duſfaulx.... One ought to deli- 


berate maturely,” ſays he in his billet, 
r before. throwing off ſuch an ac» 


quainrine as you. In che letter which 
9 | followed, 


PREFACE. 1 
followed, | he thus expreſſes. himſelf ; 
«You are at liberty to ſee me or not 
as you chooſe ; but, as to intimacy, I 
ſhall have no more of it with any body 
unleſs,” contrary to all appearance, I 
ſhould : accidentally . find, what 1 have 
ceaſed to look for, a man of juſtice and 
truth -,./, . . I have laid open * 
heart . it is your buſineſs to con: 
ſult yours. I wanted a lodging; 
er wiſhed n me oF a een 
kind and friendly; bur 1. Sled that you 
courted my ſociety too, much; you were 
too eager to gain my affection; you 
have produced the contrary effect. You 
imagined that I. liked good dinners; you 
believed that I was fond of praiſe. Not- 
withſtanding the pomp of your ex- 
preſſions, every thing convinced me that 
1 was not well known by you. A 

0 number 
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1 prefe ved for forty years, and which 


bang has tended"! to confirm my obs 


read eo me, has completely opened my 


ces. The mote I have reflected upon 
n the RG rcurul have I found it in my 


Saia ore he part of a well-wiſher, | 
Fon Tonceived that you could 


S part 


CSS 6% 


| I CON Ak! 
— che: ropamcinn of a man 


of Tootinehs, juſtice and veraciey, which 


F never deſerved to loſe; than all that 
Nerafy glory of which I have ſo ſe- 
vetely felt che infignifieance.” To this 
ketter Duſfiulu Wrote @ very ſhort and 
dcn ary 
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dry anſwer, which finally broke off all 
correſpondence and connection with 
Rouſſeau—— 

The title page announces, that co 
rancez's account of Rouſſeau firſt ap- 
peared in the Journal de Paris; from 
which its ſcattered parts were ſoon col- 
lected into a pamphlet; A little time 
after its publication in that ſhape, he 
received a. letter from the widow- of 
Rouſſeau, diſproving his conjectures re · 
ſpecting the manner of her. huſband's 
death. This letter was immediately 
publiſhed in his journal; and a very few 
days aſterwards appeared in the ſame 
paper, the ſhort note of Girardin, re- 
ſpecting his adminiſtration of. het huf- 
band's effects. A tranſlation of both 
theſe documents is- preſented to the 
reader in an Appendix, 
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"THE LaST ewes venus 


ie 


OF THE LIFE or 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Lad no ſooner read the cotreſpon- 
dence of J. J. Rouſſeau with Duſſaula 
publiſhed by the latter, than I reſolved to 
make an abſtract of it with the intention 
of replying tothe obſervations which are 
annexed to it. In the interval, however, 
I received the excellent communication ꝰ 
of citizen Villeterque ; and though his 
ſentiments did not entirely correſpond 
with mine, I conceived that I ought not 
to withold chem from the public, as there 

IF This alludes to a critique high'y favourable to 


Duſſaulx, which appeared in the journal de Paris * 
oy . of Villeterque. 
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ſtill remained for me to execute a taſk 
ſufficiently important to form the ſubject 
of a ſeparate publication. I preſume that 
thoſe who have peruſed this little piece 


will thank me for having given it the 


preference. 

- Throughthe whole courſe of Duſſaulx's 
production, it is eaſily to diſcover under 
the ſeeming adoration which he pays to 
Rouſſeau, a degree of acrimony of which 
all who felt the effects of his irritable 
character have furniſhed him with exam- 
ples... All, without exception, after being 
his moſt ardent friends; terminated their 
intercourſe with inſulting him. This uni- 
formity of conduct in all, announces, that 
all have been actuated by the ſame prin- 
ciple; and what this was, it is not difficult 
to diſcern. Their vanity incited them to 
viſit Rouſſeau, and their vanity was hurt 
by the manner in which the diſmiſſed 
them. All, on their admiſſion to his a- 
bode, decorated the buſt which they con- 
ſidered it an honour to adore, whilſt they 

themſelves 


J. J. ROUSSEAU; 3 
themſelves were the high Prieſts of 
the temple; all ſtrove to disfigure the 
ſame buſt when they could no longer 
preſerve their domination. It is time that 
the world ſhould know the real character 
of a man ſo juſtly celebrated, but, at 
the ſame time, ſo extraordinary, that, 
without being able to form the moſt. cor- 
rect opinion of himſelf, he has, notwith- 
ſtanding ſaid, . I am not made like any - 
perſon whom I have ſeen, nor indeed 
like any perſon in exiſtence.” 

l might begin with aſking Duſtiulx, 
what object he could have in view by pub- 
liſning this correſpondence, twenty years 
fater the death of Rouſſeau. Did it pro- 
ceed from motives of reſpect for Rouſſeau? 
Nol for he endeavours to repreſent him 
to us in a light, which is far from being 
fayourable. Surely it could not have 
originated in the fear that the injurious 
ſuſpicions, which Rouſſeau addreſſed to 
himſelf only, might be confirmed either 
in n the opinion of his cotemporaries, or 
: Ba 7 in 
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in that df poſterity. * His cotemporaries 
kndw how to eſtimate the accuſations 
Which have ſo oſten proceeded' from the 
tips' and pen of . J. -Ronfirau and Duſ- 
fauht has befides the advamage of poſſeſ- 
fing a reputation, whieh protects him 
from any ſear ef that Kind. The only 
other ſource of his anxiety, muſt be poſ- 
terity. Bat, poſtority will ſee nothing of 
Nouſſcau, but his writings; they will fin 
thetr- regards only on the bold features 
of his tranſposting eloquence: they will 
_ kindle, "at the view of the pictures: traced 
by His animated and glowing pencil, and 
gerivingtherr origin from a real ſenſibility, 
and a heart the moſt ſuſceptible of affec - 
Yon; they willlove the duties he preſcribes 
by the manner in which he recommends 
mem, and they will perform them, becauſe 
2% sis His deſire that they ſhould do ſo. 
They will feel themſelves but fechly in- 
tereſted in aſcertaining the juſtice of his 
quarrels, with thofe whom he had ad- 
mitted to a degree of ſocial intercour ſe, 
„ 2 8 Duſſaulx, 


JJ. AQUSSEAY, 8 
Duſſauls, therefore; inſtead. of expoſi ng 
him to the eyes of the malignant, 8 might, 
without any apprehenſion of uyury to. bis 
own character, have thrown bis mant] 
over the man at whoſe ſhrine. he, "Kb 
wiſhes to burn incenſe. 1 n 
I had conſtant and uninterrupted acceſs 
to Rouſſeau, during the laſt twelve years 
of his life. The object of my preſent 
- undertaking is not to prailc or to Juſtify 
him, but to exhibit him in his real charac- 
ter by a continued reference to acts, 0 
which I have been an eye-witneſs, 

l wiſh to lay open his inmoſt ſoul to my 
8 that they may thus be enabled to 
judge ſor themſelves of the ſpring « of "all 
his actions. They will ſec that when he 

was himſelf, if 1 may be allowed ſuch an 
_ expreſſion, he poſſeſſed a ſingular fimpli- 
city of character, approaching even that cf 
infancy; for: he had all ĩts ingenuouſneſs, 
gaiety, kindneſs and eſpecially its timidity. 
When he was a prey to the agitations .of 
a certain unhappy humour which ſeemed 
B 3 - "5. 
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to circulate with his life blood, he was then 
ſo different from himſelf that he inſpired 
hotanger,nor hatred, but rather pity ; ſuch, 
at leaſt, was the ſentiment with which I 
long beheld him. It ſerved only to. 
rivet my attachment more cloſely to him; 
and ſo much did I reſpe& him, that to a- 
void the ſlighteſt diminution ofhis reputa- 
tion, I concealed even from my moſt inti- 
mate friends, the obſervations which I had 
an opportunity of making from the fre- 
quency of my viſits, and the confidence 
to which he ſeemed to admit me. | 
Though it is not my intention to gratify 
the idle curioſity of my readers, I ought 
not to omit, in my recital of facts, any 
thing tending to characteriſe, or to deline 
ate the true phyſiognomy of the perſon, 
who is the ſubject of them. I ſhall con- 
ſequently be obliged to enter into details 
which may render my intended narrative 
ſomewhat long. The narrow limit to 
which 1 muſt confine myſelf in a journal, 
is attended with the inconvenience ' of 
. OW, being 
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being unable to diſplay the whole of the” 
picture at one view. This inconvenience” 
however; is not ſo'great for me as that of 
writing a book. I ſhall cut ſhort my re- 
cital, My facts will be always intereſting 
to the render, becauſe they are hitherto 
umpubliſbed, throw a light on the perſon 
who intereſts their feelings, and who has 
been urjuſtly purſued with hatred and 
calumny, and, in a word, becauſe they 
explain the enigma of the contradictions 
which entered into the compoſition of 
this extraordinary man. | 
During the whole courſe of my con- 
nection with Rouſſeau, - I occaſionally 
ſhared in the effects of his ſuſpicious tem- 
per. This I regarded as a tribute, which 
muſt be neceſſarily paid. But it is very 
remarkable that my acquaintance with 
him commenced in the way, in which 
that of all the others terminated He 
was at tliat time under the neceſſity of 
copying muſic ſor a ſubſiſtence; and in 
&& product of this occupation he found 
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as, muchas was, fully: ſufficient for his 
wants. He copiyd with an exactneſs, 
Which is ſeldom oblervec-in thoſe, who! 
generally. live; by this kind of employ- 
ment; his labours were accordingly paid 
at a higher rate ; and there is no dgubt 
that under this pretext, curioſity drew to 
his houſe; a multitude of viſitors, who 
ſupplied materials for his daily and un- 
| xemitting. induſtry. K Di ns Amun 
One of my friends who had been a- 
pointed; Secretary to the French embaſſy - 
in England, came to ſee me before his de- 
parture for that country. I took occaſion 
to ſtate to him that Rouſſeau had not, for 
a conſiderable time, received any part of 
the penſion which had been granted to 
him by the King of England; that he 
of its continunnee, but that I was much 
afraid ſome malicious perſons had in- 
terpoſed ſome obſtacle: hich his proud 
and independent ſpirit diidained to inveſ - 
tigste. I therefore entreated my friend to 
18 5 þ 4 make 


1. J. ROUSSEAV- 9 
make thoſe. enquiries on the ſubject which 
his, ſicuation, gave bim an opportunity of 
making, to endeavour to, remove, any 
impediment | which had ariſen, and to 
acquaint, me with. the reſult of his under- 
taking, T hree months after, I received 
a letter from him, which incloſed a bill of 
exchange, on a banker in Paris, for the 
ſum of 6, 336 livres. This was the a- 
mount of what was then due of the penſion. 
Nothing; more was required of me, than 
to give him the money, and to take his 
receipt for it. 

The latter cixcunaſiance gave me a great 
deal of uneaſineſs; for I was apprehenſive 
that Rouſſeau would not ſubmit to a com- 
pliance, even with that ſimple form. 1 
wrote back to know whether the receipt 
was ſtrictly indiſpenſable. My friend im- 
mediately anſwered. that I ſeemed. to 
be ureceſſarily ſcrupulous upon the 
ſubject; but it had been determined, 
however, that a letter from me, declaring 
that Rouſſeau had received the money, 

101 would 
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would be ſucient. 1 mention theſe 
particdtars only to do juſtice to the com- 
mifſioners of the civil liſt of the King of 
England,'who, as it appears from them, 
were far from wiſhing to throw any _ 
cult in the way of payment. 
Though at firſt tranſported with ſuch 
complete ſueceſe, I ſoon became ſenſible 
of the difficulty 0 the buſineſs, which 1 
Had undertaken. There was now, how- 
everno poſſibility of retreating. I called at 
Rouſſeau's; I ſtuttered out -enemie. pen 
fon from the King of England; and at laſt, 
I mentioned the bill of exchange, and its 
amount. Rouſſeau heard me with the 
utmoſt uncaſineſs, and aſtoniſnment, and 
immediately aſked, who had charged me 
with ſuch a commiſſion. I anſwered “ my 
zealous affection for you, was my only 
prompter; the circumſtance of a friend's 
Fetting off for England, firſt ſuggeſted 
the thought, and the benefit which 
yon will derive from it, gives me at 
_ moment the moſt heartfelt ſatisfac= 
oh tion,” 
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tion.” © I am of age” replied he cd am 
capable of managing my affairs, myſelf. 
1 do not know by what fatality ſtran- 
gers think they can conduct them better 
than I can. I know well that T have a 
penſion: I received the firſt few years of it 
with thankfulneſs; and, if I receive it no 
longer, it is becauſe I do not chooſe to 
receive is. You, doubtleſs, think that 
I ought now to inform you of my 
motives; at leaſt, the part which you have 
acted in this affair, ſeems to imply that 
you expect ſuch an explanation. You 
likewiſe ſuppoſe that I ſhould appoint 
you judge of theſe motives, and regulate 
myſelf, by your approbation, or diſappro- 
bation of them, I know not what your 
real thoughts are upon the ſubject; but 
this I know, that I am free; and that, if 
I decline to accept my penſion any longer, 
it proceeds from motives which will 
not, perhaps, meet with your approbation, 
but, which-meeting with mine, are fſuf- 
ficient to determine my conduct. 
| 1 had 
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E i» Lhadngthing more to do fhan ro break 
9. away. from. him, and to exclaim againſt 
his ingratitude. I ſhould have found 
great number of perſops. ready to chant 
forth the praiſes of my humanity, that 
they-might, have: an opportunity of deſ- 
canting in a louder, tone upon, the bad 
heart, the haughtineſs, and the ingratitude 
of Rouſſeau. I ſhould likewiſe have had 
the honour. to figure among the number 
of the victims of à character which was 
repreſented as ſo deteſtable. On the 
contrary, I took. that courſe which my 
conſcience, and my conviction dictated. 
acknowledged my error; I pleaded my 
lingers though indiſcreet wiſh to ſerve 
him, as an extenuation of my offence ; 1 
obſerved. to him, that this affair having 
been tranſacted without his participation, 
and by one o my friends, would be attend- 
ed with no diſagreable conſequences 
on his part, that I ſhould inſtantly return 
the bill of exchange, and that he ſhould 
Howe nothing more of it, I took leave of 
VE ps A 
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him, and "Tent back che bil, 15 * _- 
"20 reflected that my acquaintance: et 

him was but of recent date; and I had 
not firmneſs enough to appear again in 
his prefence, umil I had firſt prepared the 
way by means of the perſon who had intro. 
duced me to him, and whom he eſtcemed 
on the chree ſold account of his being 
a fellow citizen of Geneva poſſeſſing 
the firſt rate talents in mechanies, and 
being à man of the moſt tried integrity. 
This perſon was my father 1 in law). They 
talked: over the affair: Rouſſeau ſaid, 
that, Rke the reſt of his acquaintance; I 
acted in concert with his enemies. The 
anſwer of my father in law, was plain and 
ingenuous. Rouſſeau, at length, admit- 
ted that I might not be directly his enemy 
myſelf, Hut that it was not improbable his 
very Vage rand dexterous enemies had con- 
ſidered me as a fit petſon for their purpo- 
fea, and that by abuſing! 7 unſuſpecting 


'--. honeſty, 
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honeſty, Fe had employed me as their 
agent without my ne or intend- 
iir 

That I may "es lenient to return 
to thoſe ſuſpicions, that concerned myſelf 

perſonally, I ſhall here relate another con- 

verſation, which was not attended with 
more diſagreeable conſequences than the 
preceding, but which wore, to my appre- 
henſion, A more "—_ com- | 
plexion. 

But, before oi any 8 1 
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ths b ought to acquaint my readers of a prior 
Vn þ anecdote; of which I made a very ſucces- 


mul application in this ſecond criſis, and 
(ht which proves, in my opinion, that Rouſ- 
ſeau was not ſo deeply ſuſceptible of 

8 offence, nor ſo difficult of reconciliation, a as 

| he is commonly ſuppoſed to haye been. 
I one day mentioned to him that I had 
accidentally met with M. Dutems, a very 
worthy and eſtimable Engliſhman, who 

had frequently ſeen me at Rouſſeau's, 
where, however, he had for ſome time 

| diſcontinued 
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diſcontined his viſits. | He aſked. me, 
faid I to Rouſſeau, whether; Ii con- 
tinued toſee you. I confeſs that I was hurt 
by the word ill. My anſwer was ſimply 
chis: As; viſit Rouſſeau, from mo- 
tives of affection only, I do not, know, 
why, having once ſeen him, 1, ſhould not 
till continue to ſee. him. He i is ſenſi» 
ble of my reſpect for him; my attachment 
to him is a pledge ol the intentions of my 
viſits and I therefore, till continue to ſee 
him. This word however, added I, has 
given me matter of ſerious reflexion. 1 
am of a ſanguine temper, and from this 
very circumſtance, little attentive to 
forms. It is, therefore, poſſible that from 
this heedleſſneſs of character, I may ſomer 
times give you occaſion to entertain ſuſpi- 
cions, which mayac firſt have ſome appear- 
ance of foundation. I cannot promiſe, to 
change my temper; but as a, precaution a- 
gainſt the efft cts of it, if you will promiſe 
never to conceal in your breaſt, nor allow 
co ferment in your mind, any thoughts 
55 of 
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oſ this nature to which I may give riſe— 
mi a word, i you will immediately com- 
municatt them to myſelf1 will engage 
on my part; to gwe you a prompt and 
direcł ſolution ofthem, which wit always 
be completely ſatisſactory. Ir vou, Will 
undlertake this engagement, I am fully aft 
fared that the word, fill, of Mr. Dutems, 
will he of no importance either with yon 
or me. Who would have thought 
it? Rouffea, who was fo'Vety uncom- 
plying according to general report, ac- 
ceded to the propofal, and, joining each 
others“ hands, we ratified the nen ob⸗ 
Ngation with due ſolemnity. * 
Sometitne after this Fn RY R oufſckn 
propoſed that he ſhould read over 
to me the whole of the corteſpondence 
which finally cloſed his connexion with 
Duffaulx. It was the fame with that 
which Dufſaulx has juſt publiſhed; and 
Wich citizen Villeterque has given an 
account of in this journal. ] aſſented to 
his propoſal. When he had come to- 
0 the 
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the laſt of Duſſaulx's Letters, I aſked him 
whether there was not ah intermediate 
letter between it ahd the laſt which he had 
read of his own, W hy do you ſuppoſe 
that, ſaid he ?” © Becauſe returned I the 
concluding letter of Duſſaulx's does not 
ſeem to me to be a direct reply to the laſt 
of yours, and ...... . © There is no 
other, replied he, very watmly, and you 
are miſtaken,” He took up his _ 
and I departed. 

I went to ſee him again a day or two 
| after: He knit his brows, hardly deigned 
to look at me, and continued to copy his- 
muſic. I ſpoke a few words of no im- 
portance, and my viſit, was very ſhort. 
Leaſily ſaw that he was diſpleaſed, and 
that ſomething rankled in his mind: but 
recollecting the compact we had entered 
into, I conſidered that he had failed to 
perform his part of it, and that it was his 
duty to ſpeak firſt to me, and not mine 
to put any queſtions to him I returned 
a ſecond time: and during this viſit there, 

C was 
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was. the fame fulleneſs on his fide, and the 
fame conduct on mine. Deſirous, how 
cer, of terminating a ſtate, of things 
equally diſagreable to me as to himſelf, 1 
entered his apartment for the third time; 
but having well fixed my plan, I ſpoke 
not a word as I went in; I ſeated myſelf 
in ſilence; nor did I attempt to open my 
lips after I had fat down. His hands 
trembledꝭ at laſt, being unable to contain 
himſelf any longer,“ M. de Corancez,” ſaid: 
he I beg your pardon” faid I inter- 
rupting him, you have treated me wich 
gloomy ſulleneſs for a conſiderable time: 
whatever has been the cauſe of your 
diſpleaſure, you have given it time to 
ſerment in your mind; recollect your 
convention with me- you have vielated 
your- part, but I will perform mine. + 
am completely ignorant upon what ſub- 
ject, or reſpecting what fact you may 
have to interrogate me. I have promiſed 
you a prompt and preciſe ſolution of 
* 3 and one that will fully 
ſatisfy 
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Latif vou: speak therefore for I am 
ready to anſwer.” It 4s impoſfibſe for 
me to deſcribe the ſtate into which he 
was thrown by this ſhort addreſs. Natu- 
rally timid} when he heard himſelf acuſed 
of foffeititig his word, he exhibited''a 
picture of diſtreſs truly painful to behold; 
and at that very moment, when I reflected 
on the man in whoſe preſence I was, I felt 
_ aſhamed of the tone of ſuperiority: which 
my ſituation obliged me to aſſume, and 
at che embarraſſment into which I had 
thrown him, by compelling him to ex- 
plain himſelf. * 1 

Mou have accuſed me“ ſaid he . of 
concealing from you ſome of the letters 
of my correſpondence with Duſſaulx, and 
dotibtleſs you thought they were ſuch as 
were unfavourable to my fide of the queſ- 
tion” «Doyourefer” ſaid Ito whatpaſſed 
betweenourſelves alone, or have you been 
_ Informed that Iaccuſtd you in the preſence 
of any other perſon? I did not ſay to you 
you ru eme other letter. — J only aſked 
C 2 if 
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i yon had any other letter, and you muſt, at 
the time have underſtood my queſtion in 
Us true acceptation, for, you replied —No! 
there is no other; and you are miſtaken. 
It follows, therefore, that ſome good 
friend of yours, or mine, has ſince accuſed 
me of having { ſaid ſo. T Now, I certainly 
think that you might have as well believed 
myſelf at the time when I mentioned it 
to you, as liſtened to the accounts which 
ſtrangers have ſince brought you. One 
thing, at leaſt you will admit:—If I ever 
pronounced ſuch an accuſation, I muſt 
have told a lie; for you muſt perceive, 
that having had no other opportunity of 
knowing any thing reſpecting the correſ- 
pondence than from yourſelf, ſuch an 
aſſertion would, on my part be an act, 

not merely of indiſcretion, but of deliber- 
ate falſehood. But no one pronounces a 
deliberate falſehood, without having ſome 
object to accompliſh;-by it; and in the 
preſent caſe, the object would be to injure 
you, and to favour Duſſaulx. You ſhould 
| | reflect, 
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reflect, however, that I am not at all ac- 
quainted with Duſfaulx, and that I have 
never ſeen him but once, when yourſelf 
pointed him out to me at the Thüilleries. 
You muſt therefore go the length of 
ſuppoſing that I have invented a falſehood 
in favour of a man, whom I doubtleſs 
eſteem on account of his reputation, but 
of whom Ichave not the ſmalleſt acquaint- 
ance, againſt you whom I love and re- 
ſpect and whoO treat me with kihdneſs. 
You muſt ſee that it is — ped 
ſuppoſirida ſhould be true.” 

« Were you now to aſk my opinion 
reſpecting the | ground of your quarrel 
with-Duſſaulx, and particularly reſpe&-' 
ing the charge of his being among the 
number of your enemies, I would frankly 
anſwer, that he is no more guilty of the 
intentions you aſcribe to him, than I am; 
every thing diſproves the ſuppoſition. 
Vou have reaſon to reproach him, and he 
ought to reproach himſelf, with great want 
of attention, and even of Judgment, i in the 

C3 raſk 
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after learn that he retained the ſlighteſt 
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raſh; compariſon which ſa juſily ſhocked 
you-. I think. he might have ſafely made 
ſuch an acknowledgement, in his anſwer 
to the laſt of your letters, and even hau 
derived from it ſome arguments deci- 
ſively, viſtorious, as to the origin of your 
quarrel. . But you will never be able ta 
perſuade me that he knowingly wiſhed 


to hurt yqur feelings: and >| ſtrong is 


my ineredulity in this reſpect, that were 
Duſſaulꝭ himſelf to tell meotb · day that l 


have been deceived, and that he is really 


your * 1 would Jay! to dis fact that 
he i vm fie Won #0 97 = 

1. Rouſſeau made no anſwer. Allie a 
ſew words on the neceſſity of my de- 
parture, I went away; nor did 1 ever 


trace of reſentment againſt me. My 
readers will — 


on the! tjo preceding facta, which throw: 


much ligit on the real character of 


n . 
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of temper which he ſometimes I 
in his ſocial relations. 

'T have ſtated that he poſſeſſed a A 
rie bordering on the character of in- 
fancy. On going to ſee him, one day, 
J found him joyful, walking up and 
down his chamber with large ſtrides, 
and proudly eyeing every thing that it 
contained. All theſe are my own, 
ſaid he. (It ſhould be obſerved, that 
this all conſiſted of a bed with coarſe 
cotton curtains, a few ſtraw-bottomed 
Chairs, a common table, and a ſcrutoire 
of walnut-tree,) How were they not 
your own yeſterday?” ſaid I, * I have 
long ſeen every thing that is here in your 
poſſeſſion.” —< Yes, Sir,” rejoined he, 
« but I was in debt to the upholſterer 
for them, and it is only this morning that 
I completely paid him off.” He ſeemed 
to enjoy his few articles of furniture 
with much more real ſatisfaction, than 
m 2 proprietor, who frequently 
184 knows 
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knows not the one half of what he ww 
ſeſles, 

At another time lien? went to ſee 
him; there was ſuch a ſmile on his 
countenance, and he had ſuch a loſtineſs 
of air, that I ſcarcely knew him at firſt 
ſight. He roſe from his ſeat, ſtrutted 
about, and clapping the fingers of his 
right hand upon his fob, he made the 
money in it gingle. Vou ſee, ſaid he to 
me, that I have a cxural hernia; but I 
am no wiſe anxious to get rid of it. He 
then told me that he had juſt received 
twenty crowns for copying ſome ow 
* muſic. .. 

' have faid that he was dd. 
eee very handſome Engliſh 
lady, who was a friend of my wife, had 
long expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing Rouſſeau. 
As I had long made it an inviolable rule 
that I ſhould never introduce any perſon 
to him, it was impoſſible for me to gra- 
tify her curioſity. One day, however, 
I had to carry with me to his houſe, one ' 


of 
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of my children, who was yet too young 


for him to have known her; as he re- 
queſted to ſee them all one by one, that 
he might enjoy the pleaſure, he ſaid, of 
tracing in them the virtues of their mo- 
ther. The young Engliſh girl was in 
my houſe at the time, I propofed to her 
to dreſs herſelf as a nurſe, and to take 
charge of the infant. She embraced the 


' propoſal with a tranſport of joy, put on 


the nurſe's apron, took up the child, and 
went along with me. I have already 


mentioned that this nurfe was handſome, 


but I ſhould have added, that her appear- 
ance was far from being vigorous. I 


took advantage of this circumſtance to 


amuſe myſelf a little. I commanded the 
nurfe to keep the child in ſuch or ſuch a 
poſition, to walk or fit down with it, as 
I pleaſed, being well aſſured that ſhe 
would obey me. Rouſſrau entered into 
difcourſe with her, and expreſſed a regret 
that ſhe had been obliged to accept a 
fituation, the fatigues of which ſeemed 
| | = 
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to be beyond her ſtrength. He deſired 


Madame Rouſſeau to make her taſte 
ſomething ; and ſhe was very well cn- 


tertained. Madame Rouſſeau, told me 


on the following day, that ſhe had re- 
marked with pain, and indeed with ſur- 


prize, that I had too little conſideration 
for the delicate frame of the nurſe, and 
that 1 ſpoke. to her with too much 
a 

1 fee ſeveral of my readers file at 
quoting this inftance of his goodneſs, 
and deſire me to recolle& that the girl 
was handſome, | But to a man of 
Rouſſrau's age and temper, that circum- 


ſtance does not, in my opinion, appear 


at all neceſſary to have excited his ſenſi- 
bility.—I proceed to another inſtance. 
+8 Moroſe to the laſt degree, when he 

entertained againſt any of bis company, 


| thoſe antipathies which were awaked in 


him by the jarring; chord of his enemies, 


be was extremely careful not to wound 


* ien of thoſe, wich whom, for the 


moment 


us 


\ 
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moment at leaſt, he conceived. it was 
ſafe for him to follow the movements of 
his heart. He had, for a long time, 
craſed to hid me ſtop to dine with him; 
and he was afraid leſt I ſhould draw any 
falſe concluſion from this circumſtance 
Ido not aſk you to dine with me,” ſaid he, 
one day, becauſe my circumſtances no 
longer permit me. Trifling as might be 
the expence which your company would 
gccalian, ſtill we ſhould be forced to re- 
trench it by denying ourſelves ſome of 
the neceſſaries of life. I attempted to 
reply, but he continued. The reaſon 
why I thus inform you of my ſituation is, 
that you may not attribute this change 
in my conduct, to any change in my ſen- 
timents reſpecting you.” Then relax 
ing into a ſmile: I like,“ ſaid he, 
te to drink at my repaſts, a certain quan- 
tity of pure wine. At firſt, I thought 
that I might make an equal partition be- 
tween my dinner and ſupper, of the quan- 
| bee EG afford to. drink; but 


being 


— 
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being tao ſmall to admit of diviſion, the 
reſult was, that at neither of my two meals 
bad I what was neceſſary. I have, theres 
ſore, adopted another plan; I drink 
water at one of them, and 1 ge the 
whole of my wine for the other. 
How much will my attentive A 
diſcover in this laſt inſtancc? Whar 
goadneſs, what candour” and what ſupe- 
riority over the reſt of mankind, whether 
in accommodating himſelf to the events 
of fortune, or in knowing haw to eſti- 
mate them, by ſhewing that there is 
nothing in them worthy of conceals 
ment! The. univerſal blame which he 
has incurred by refuſing the preſents of- 
ſered to him, proves only that there are 
ſew perſons who contemplate fortune in 
the ſame light in which he viewed her. 
Learn how to compound matters with 
ber; and to drink water at one of your | 
meals, that you may be able to drink 
vine at the other; and this refuſal will 
ob 9 ſo extravagant, ſo 
N haughty, 
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kaughty, nor even ſo heroic. Bou may 
then, alſo, make the ſame reply which he 
gave, to one who went ſo far as to queſ- 
tion him upon this ſubject : I an 
Poor, it is true, but: my neck is not: galled 
with the yoke of dependence . 

I have further ſtated, that he poſſeſſed 
a gaiety of diſpoſition. A hundred times 
have I.had occaſion to remarł this qua- 
lity in him to a degree, which alone might 
have conſtituted the happineſs of his life. 
But the malady, the feeds of which were 
born with him, terminated in almoſt en- 
tirely annihilating it, and in rendering 
him the moſt miferable'of men. If my 
perſonal ſatis faction only were concerned 
in the relation, with what complacence 
would I dwell upon thoſe anecdotes - 
which preſent him to my remembrance 
in a happy temper.. But, beſides that, 
they would carry me. beyond the narrow - 
compaſs to which I have confined my- 
ſelf, my readers would probably think 
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chat — _— too long with 
poetilities, 95 rA ls 8. 
I ſhall —.— — notice ofthe 
gaiety of ſeveral of our little re paſts, nor 
of |. detached paſſages of our converſa- 
tions. I ſhall oonfine myſelf N 
fact. ne over L-- 
— muſt have e of 
the >crue accident! which happened to 
him at la butte de Meſnil Montant. 
M. de Saint Fargeau's large Daniſh dog, 
ruſhing along with the ſwiftneſs of 2 
cannon' ball, to overtake his maſter's 
coach,” paſſed between the legs of the 
unfortunate Rouſſeau, who fell forwards 
on the pavement, | without having time 
to ſupport (himſelf with his hands. The 
fall was ſo much ſeverer, as he pitched 
down the declivity conſiderably more 
than his own length. I flew to ſee him 
the next morning. On entering his 
chamber I perceived a ſmell of fever 
e vage He was in bed -I ap- 
obe | proached 
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K J. ROUSSEAU. 3 
proached the bed · ſide; and never ſhall 
J ſorget his appearance. Beſides chat 
the whole of his face was greatly ſwelled, 
and conſequently very much disfigured, 
he had covered over with ſmall pieces 
of paper, the hurts which he had re- 
ceived on his lips. Theſe hurts were up 
and down, fo that the flips of paper, ex- 
tended from his noſe to his chin. Mp 
alarm correſponded to the horror of his 
appearance. In giving me an account 
of the accident, I was very much pleaſed 
to find that he laid no blame on the dog. 
It would doubtleſs have been very dif- 
ferent had the affair happened to him 
from one of the human ſpecies: in the 
latter, he would have inſtantly diſcovered 
an enemy who had long meditated che 
miſchievous blow ; whereas, in-the dog, 
he Jaw only an animal, who, ſaid he, en- 
deavoured to take the proper direction 
to avoid me, but by attempting to do 
fomerthing on my part alſo, I threw my- 
&lf in his way; he took a better courſe 

than 
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than I did, and I am puniſhed for my 
folly. It is eſſential to the object I have 
in view, to repeat the obſervation, that 
it was impoſſible he eould be in a con- 
dition more afflicting and dangerous; 
for the fever upon him proved that his 
whole ſyſtem had been affected by the 
ſhock. But the aceident was occaſioned 
by a dog. There was no pretence for 
imputing it to malicious deſigns and 
premeditated projects. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, therefore, Rouſſeau conti- 
nued what he naturally was, when the 
chord of his enemies was not in vibra- 
tion. Never was I leſs: diſpoſed to 
laugh; and never had Rouſſeau more 
occaſion to complain. Our converſa- 
tion, however, took ſo gay a turn, that 
poor Rouſſeau, whoſe laughter again 
burſt open all the wounds which he had 
patched over with paper, begged, with 
the utmoſt importunity, that I would 
ſpare him, I felt the importance and 
te neceſſity of complying with his 
8 requeſt 
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w_ 0 dase Ferne Jar re- 
1 "1360: Ti 
6 rimidity was l Mar 
aſten Keen him afraid of children of nine 
or, ten years gld, ho, from an gqual 
zimidity on their part, were reſet ved in 
his preſence. x ſhall abſtain from che 
Pleaſurę which I ſhould feel in recording 
ſeyeral inſtances of this part of his cha- 
racter, as they may, got be ſp) intereſtigg 
to the generglity of my readers, who 
have not been in habits. of intimacy with 
him, as they are to me. It is neceſſaryß 
;boweyer, that I ſhould anention ſome 
them; for my preſent ↄbjegt is not ſo 
much to deliyer my own opinion teſpect- 
ing Routleau, as to enable mx readers to 
Judge for themſelyes. i lis! timislity WAS 
. moſt ſtrikingly remarkable yhendhe pro- 
poſed to-ſing,, in the preſence of his maſt 
private friends, ; thoſe pieces Sf his own 
gompoſition, win he ſubmitted. 40'their 
Þdgment, 0708 wa efron n o- 
T D The 
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-21 The reader has already been able th 
remark that he attached the moſt folemin 
importance to- che reſolutions which he 
onee adopted- However trifling their 
| objef5 he alwR ys regarded them as cove- 
ſhanty made with Hinſe lf, which he ought 
ne mort to fafl in performing, than if 
made with 6thers:' This ſeemed to me 
to have been regarded i in his family as a 
pföminent feature of his character. 
01He had ſpontaneduſſy promiſed to ſet 
5346” muſie all the words Which my wife 
"ſhould: at any time ſend to him for that 
1 purpoſe; Lone day, carried to him, at 
cher deſiré tlie wvolime 6f Letourneur's 
Tranſlation of Shakeſpear which contains 
the Tragedy of Othello, and pointing 
out tlie paſſage in which are theſe words: 
Ne poor. foul' Jat fighing. n Hecamore 
trir M I mentioned my wife's requeſt 
that he buld ſet them to muſic. Lobſet- 
u ved vo him, at the ſame time that to aſſign 
to theſe words their 5 a0 mol character, 
2 11 it 
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it was neceſſary to read over the piece: 
« ] am very ſorry for it,” ſaid he, a0 L 
have taken a reſolution to read no more. As 
I well knew his ſcrupulous delicacy. with 
regard. to his reſolutions, I replied e that 
the man who holds himſelf bound to ful- 
fil all his engage ments of whatever nature 
ſhould' be careful to enter into as few as 
poſſible, leſt he involve himſelf in contra- 
dictory obligations, one of which he muſt 
neceſſarily violate. Lou have reſolved 
with yourſelf to read nothing, yet you have 
promiſed to my wife to ſet to muſic all 
the words that ſhe ſhould ſend to you, 
She has now ſent you ſome, which require 
that you ſhall read a tragedy. You are, 
therefore, under the neceſſity of violating 
your engagement with yourſelf, or your 
engagement to my wife; you have only 
to make your option.“ I knew before- 
hand, the effect which this argument 
would produce on his mind. He medi- 
2 for a moment, and then, taking 

| D 2 hold 
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hold bf the book; * give it ino, ſaid ho, 
«Twill read it“ G e 
My readers are, doubtleſs, convinced 
of the great importance of ſtating fast, a 
they paſſed, and with all their cireum · 
ſances, to enable them to form juſt con- 
cluſions re ſpecting the man, whoſe real 
character they wiſn to eſtimate ie ſoon 
after informed me that the / mufic was 
completed, and nothing was wanting but 
that my wife ſhould, according to their 
Previous agreement, give herſelf the 
trouble of going to hear it, for the pur - 
poſe of approving or rejecting it. He 
verſes; my wife was to choſe between 
them, or to reject both; In the latter 
tale he defired me to tell her, that he 
vbuld enter upona third attempt. Iwentto 
hear them along wich my wife, a woman 
the moſt unobtruſive of her ſexʒ eſpecially 
on fach an occaſion; and herſelf extremely 
timid. He placed himſelf before his 
7 1 little 
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little ſpinnet, but in ſuch a ſtate of agita- 
tion; that his fingers trembled on the keys, 
and his vdice could not bring out a note. 
He coughed, he ſighed, and threw himſelf 
into violent motions: he aſſured us, haw- 
&ver,' that this trepidation would be ſoon 
over.” At length he ſucceeded in ſinging 
the two airs ; and my wife preferred the 
one which is contained in the collection 
of his ballettes, publiſhed after. his death. 
This air is exquiſitely adapted to the trye 
expreſſion of the ſituation in which the 
words are introduced by Shakeſpeare. 
may I be permitted to remark on this 
occaſion, that it is probable that Citizen 
Ducis, author of the excellent Tragedy of 
Othello was not acquainted with this air 
of Rauſſeau's; for if he was, he would 
certainly have adopted Letourneur's tran- 
ſlation, that it might be ſung on the ſtage. 
He would have had the advantage of 
aſſociating himſelf with Shakeſpeare and 
KRKRouſſeau, would have gratificd the pub- 
lic with that excellent production, and 
20 D 3 given 
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given additional effect to the pathos of 
the ſcene by the natural and melting ex · 
preſſion of the muſical compoſition. 
1 remarked'in Rouſſtau a quality very 
rarely met with, and which one would 
hardly ſuppoſe him to have poſſeſſed, 
from the ill humour which he ſo fre- 
quently vented on every thing around 
him. Through the whole twelve years 
of my intimacy with him, I never heard 
him ſpeak ill of any body whatever. In 
mentioning certain perſons, it oſten hap- 
pened that he ranked them in the number 
of his enemies; and upon this point which 
I ſhall examine a little in the ſequel, it 
vould have been utterly in vain to con- 
tradict him. But even on theſe occaſions 
never did he, in my preſence at leaſt 
enter into any explanation reſpecting 
them, either by imputing to them parti- 
cular acts of malice, or by indulging him- 
ſelf in abuſive epithets. A convincing 
proof that, when he did not vie his ob- 
ject chrough this unfortunate medium, 
Nen, 7 . 


1 his 
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kix mp character regained. in aſcepdancy 
is, that on eſtimating, theſe; ſame perſang 
by the ſtandard only of their intrinſic: ang 
real, merit, not only did he do them full 
juſtice, but he eyen maintained; hig opty 
dien ein km ig a an 
of warmth; of 42 II 5 
As a proof of this — — I ſhall gare 
only two facts, which relate to two. of. the 
moſt declared detractors of h his character, 

and will therefore, eaſily. induce the reader 
to belieye that he behaved in the lame man- 
ner, in regard to the reſt of his enemies. 
The hatred which Diderot bore him 1s 
yell, known. After praiſing! him one day 
to Rouſſeau, L added that there was yet one 
important fault of, Which he might be 
accuſed, that of notbeing i in every inſtance 
intelligible to, others, and probably in 
ſome places not very incelligible to him- 
ſelf. << Tou ſhould remember a ſaid 
Rouſſeau *in talking of the wr tings. of 
| Diderot, that if there be ſome things in 
e difficult of comprehenſion, the fault 
1704 D 4 13 
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itte difly Harſh exprefiioti which he evet 


Heck to the; My readers; 1 hope, wilt 
Tee chat 1 am only what 1 wiſh tö be; 4 
rial utter. Bot 1 debate hit d 
teply inftead of hürting my feklings, give 
me the moſt lively pleafure; in it Rotiſſeau 
Fg 4 1 e6ula have Witten he bad 

ways Bern. 2464 7 E368, C11, ao 
On the 4% Rab thit on which 
Wölcaire ds bröwned in tie Thehirt 


Ec} and which was but a ſhort time 


before the läſt day of the co-exiſtence of 


hee two great men, one 6f rhoſt perſons 


ho have the aft of —— up wat 
Telves every Where, intending d6ubcdefs 
to pay court to Rouſſeau, gave Rim an 
"account of the coronation in my preſence, 
and indiilged himſelf in thoſe pleaſantries 
pon it, Which mi ht: be expected from 
A man of wil deſc pPtion. “ How” faid 
Nobffead, Warmly, can you | reſurne to 
condemn the hbnours paid to Voltaire in 
a temple ol wich te i the G4; and by 
Prieſts 


J. J. ROUSSEAU. 4k 
Prieſts who; for fifty years paſt, havelived - 
by his maſter pieces Who elſe would 
you have crowned there? This fact 
does not ſtand in ume ever to 
nya elt. | ISP! 

I ſhould further Sbſerve; "oY Juſt tos 
wards his enemies, he ſhewed the greateſt 
indulgence for writers in general. Often 
did he repeat to me; that a reader ought 
to fix his attention only on what he thinks 
good in a book. If the author” ſaid he 
has given you two pages only in which 
ydu find either pleaſure or inſtruction, you 
vught to thank him for them, and to paſs 
over, without ſaying a ""_— * 
nn diſpleaſe you. | 

He ſpoke but eee of his oom 
productions; and was never the firſt to 
introduce the ſubject. He never expreſ- 
fed | himfelf in my hearing, with. any 
warmth of intereſt reſpecting them, ex- 
cept in regretting” the loſs of the manu- 
ſeript of a new edition of Emilius, which 
he voluntarily deſtroyed on an occaſion 
which 
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this-he d pb a part of; — 
Seas, which he had been unable to intro · 
duce into the fieſt,+ on account f tbe 
ſuperabundance with whicil-bis imaginaz 
nanbbemtecmed, Unſtaucl of reqecting 
them; however, he notedrthe m downas 
be went along, on ſepatate ſlicets-of paper 


Which · were reſetved. ſotoa new edu ion 


H alſo contained a parallel: hetwetm pri- 
vate and public inſttuction, whith, het aid, 
was eſſentially nesgſſary to a treatiſe upon 
education, but - which Was wanting win 
Emilius. e ſometimes ſpoke of himſelf 
with an inge nuouſneſs, which equally 
fuprized, and delighted me. He, one 
daꝶ, e told meh chat after dpubliſphig his 
Aiſegurte on the Sciences, & c. Madam 
Pupis der Francueil, with whom hethen 
dae glb, ial ec tothim ane evehingi hy her 
irc His d oh the elfect which: theowark hat 
Pradeced: omthe; public ε¹⁰,ỹ M ai 
eh“ M. Roliſſsau, could have xxpected 
nofig99' u h bayort,b yioznyior this 
doidn 
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this of you. Readers, remember that 
it is from himſelf, I eine this Anec- 
date, t t Of 
He told me alſo char Cardinal Je 05 
had made the moſt careful.. reſearches, 
both in the office for Foreign affairs, and 
in Italy, in queſt of the correſpondence 
which took place during the time that 
Rouſſeau was his ſecretary of embaſſy.. But 
he did not diſcover a fingle. letter of it, 
aid Rouſſeau, and I 1 have ene 
* of that before hay (i 0 We 

Before I conduct my 1 to hot 
time when I ſhall be forced to exhibit 
Rouſſeau in a very different ſituation from 
that in which I have now, repreſented 
him, I requeſt their permiſſion to ſtop a 
little, for the purpoſe of ſhewing them 
that this extraordinary man never did 
any thing, but when compelled to it, by 
an irreſiſtible impulſe. My r eaders have 
for ſometime ſeen him a Copyer only 
of muſic; but he was ſoon ſeized with 
o_ ge of compoſing. in it. In like 
HRB manner, 
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manner; it ic generally known, that unell 
His förtietn year, he poſſeſſed but a very 
ordinary reputation, either for literature 
vr pfikoſdphy j und that ten years df an 
enintertmttecd, und, as he often told me, 
Wepleß kever 6Feormpoſirion, placed him, 
from his productions, in the rank of the 
moſt eloquent writers, the pureſt moraliſts, 
ant the” moſt "enlightened 'philoſophers. 
Doring the period of his ardour'for mu- 
eal-cothpoſition, he exerciſed over me, 
a kind of deſpotiſm, which it is eurious to 
hte, I may mention it without any in- 
convenience, 45 I certainly ao not Figure 
in it te the beſt advantage. 
Almiôſt franc with his er poſins- 
tion of compoſition, he one day requeſted 
mme to furmifh him wich words for a duet. 
I proteſted to kim my ittabilty, bur to 0 
Aae On every wilt he repeated the 
Art detnand, and - A tbne which: give 
tte to under ſtand chat matters would not 
Lush eincr in unt tüte. Ieemmuni- 


emed my embar tuffimertt te 1 my wife; who 
* ſarcaſtically 
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ſarcaſtically replied, e, to effect a radical 
cure of that diſorder, I know only. one 
remedy—make himafew verſes immedi- 
ately and run with them to him, and it is 
a thouſand to one that he will never trons 
ble you for any more. Wirh whatever F 
miſchievous pleaſantry, this advice was 
delivered, I was myſelf well convinced 
that there was no other courſe for me to 
take. I accordingly vrote a duet be- 
tween | Tircis; and Dirce, for which may 
God pardon me. Quite elated with my 
facceſs, I was curious to fee with what 
countenance he ſhould read it; and Ie 
pected that it would abſolve me ſtom all 
further demands of the kind. He received 
my duet, read it; thanked me for it, and fer 
it to muſic. It is very ſingular, chat 
motwithſtanding the inſignificance of this 
petty dialogue the muficwhich he has given 
lit is charming. It is publiſhed M1 "my 
+collettion of his balbzttes. 

Far from being diſguſted- with id 
"wiſe and | mplf»expefied, he wold ne 
2 chat 


46 Auxcberfs of 
that hẽ wiſned to havè᷑ a recitative from me! 
Icwas not tows ſimple duet which I had 
to furniſh,” but a ſcene containing ſome 
ſubje& of recitative;and two airs, and con- 
cluding if poſſible; with a duet. I ſuſper- 
ted, for a moment, that he intended to 
make a fool of me. To do him juſtice; 
however, I believe that he was ſo tranſ- 
ported himſelf, with his "enthuſiaſtic 
paſſion, for muſical compoſition, that he 
did not perceive my ' embarraſſment; 
otherwiſe he would have had pity on me. 
My wife who ſtill made merry with my 
diffiulties, encouraged me with all her 
N to proceed. 
Being well acqainted with me 
of Daphnis and Chloe, of which I had re- 
peatedly read Amyot's Tranſlation, '1 
hoped I ſhould be able to find ſomething 
in it to ſuit my purpoſe. I reperuſed this 
performance; inſtead of one ſcene I 
ſketched out from it the plan of an Opera 
in two acts, with a prologue and divertiſe- 
ment, and carried it to him. As it was 
WO He not 
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not very hab he was highly delighted 
with: it, and rubbing his hands, * Lee 
us ſet to work,“ faid he. What,“ 
ſaid I, “ do you really believe that I am 

to execute it ſor you? I have preſeated 
it to you witk the intention of inducing 
ydurſelf to undertake it, if it ſhould meet 
with your approbation; for you muſt 
certainly know, that I ſhould never ac- 
'compliſh it.. * Tou then coldly pros * 
-poſe,”!- ſaid he, c that I ſhould do your 

ſhare of the -buſineſs ; but I think my 
own part of it enough for me. Come, 
come, let us ſet to work. For the mo- 
ment I felt much dejected, and reſolved 
chat I ſhould not return to him. My 
wife took the wiſe courſe of no longer 
laughing at my uneaſineſs. She en- 
couraged me; and urged; that as the 
performance, in whatever . manner exe- 
euted, would remain entirely between 
myſelf and Rouſſeau, Icould not expoſe 
e to great riſk, 


A ſecond 
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A bond madacin malgrs luis, I en- 
tered on the taſk, but only in dętached 
Pieces. As I ſhewed them to him, ane 
y one, he proceeded with the muſical 
part. In his ay, I got thraugh the 
fixſt act and hile he was Eæmpleyed in 
his verture, I finiſhed the prologue and 
part of the divertiſement. He-wihed 
to have a trial of his performance, and 
requeſted chat I would aſſemble at my 
Houſe, a few perſons of muſical taſte, 
Hut got myſicians hy profeſſion, for the 
purpoſe of a rehearſal. I performed his 
xequeſt, He came, "—_ over the 


With his recitative, and abandoned his 
part of the Work. It. may: be well ſup- 
Poſed, chat I was not inclined: to continue 
my part of it. Notwithſtanding its im- 
Perfect ſtate, it was publiſbed after his 
death, ard, ſold, em. 
-fit of the: foundlings, = en 
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whole act himſelf; he yas: diſſatisfied 


- 
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Several perſons have fince adviſed me 
to finiſh the piece, and to put it into the 
hands of an able muſician, who would 
reſpectfully preſerve all the muſic of 
Rouſſeau;  affuring me that I ſhould be 
ſucceſsful. The name | of Rouſſeau 
would certainly be very' favourable to 
this project; but, being better ac- 
quainted both with the merits of my 
work, and the ſtate of the theatre, than 
thoſe perſons, I replied in the words of 
the Bourgeois gentilbomme, e there is, 
through the whole of that opera, a great . 8 
deal of mutton, and the public would 1.0 
probably think, that there is by far too | 0 
much.. Neither Rouſſeau nor myſelf * 
ever mentioned the fubject to each other 
after the night of the rehearſal, I wrote 
the ballette of Echo, with the intention of 
introducing it in the divertiſement; he . 
fet it to muffe, and it has a place in his | 
collection.“ My readers may truly ſay, 
that after eſcaping ſafe from the dangers | 
on the open ſea, I natrowly avoided | 
E ſhipwreck 


4. 
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Opens. in #6, harbour, ee a 
hy paſs, — . from the time 
— Rouſſeau, though labouring under 
the effecis of his mental diſorder, ſtill 
enjoyed pretty long intervals, during 
which the features of his primitive cha- 
| rater were not entirely diſtorted. We 
are now to. behold. him more ſuſpicious 
than ever, and anxiouſly ſeeking and dif 
covering in circumſtances, apparently the 
leaſt ſuited to his views, every, occaſion. to 
realize thoſe. phantoms. which aſſailed 
him on all ſides, His acuteneſs of diſ- 
cernment, inſtead of diſpelling them, 
furniſhed him with arguments powerfully 
calculated to aid the illuſion. His rea- 
ſonings always proceeded from princi- 
ples, which were, it is true, the offspring 
of a diſtempered imagination that diſ- 
qualified him from cool enquiry, but the 
conſequences he deduced from them 
were ſo ſtrictly lo gieal, that it was im- 
ral, to VIEW, wüde aſtoniſhment, a 


Sowa 1 difplay 


S 
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diſplay of ſo much ſagacity, and ſo 
much folly upon the ſame topic. 
I cannot give a more juſt idea of his 
character, than by ſaying that he realized 
to my mind the poſſible exiſtence of 
Don Quixote, to whom he bore a moſt 
marked reſemblance. Each of them had 
a ſtring of peculiar ſenſibility, When 
touched, it! vibrated, in the one, to 
knight errantry, and all the extrava- 
gancies which accompanied it; and, in 
the other, it reſounded with enemies, 
conſpiracies, general coalitions, vaſt 
plans to deſtroy him, &c. When this 
ſtring ceaſed to vibrate, the minds of 
both regained their natural tone. The 
following facts will afford an evident 
proof of _ Kr of this ones 
riſoti.” 

But, ade 1 bones to due hire) I 
ſhall'take the liberty of remarking, that, 
if the number of thoſe” with whom this 
infirmity involved him in quarrels, has 
hee conſiderable, it aroſe from their 
qich bai E 2 being 
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importance, and the 8 
tives which induced them to court his 
acquaintance, that they neither ſaw. not 
wiſhed to ſee the true ſtate of his mind; 
or, at leaſt, that they were not diſpoſed to 
reſpect his foible, as they felt no real at- 
tachment to him. The conſtancy of his 
connection with me, if I be permitted to 
inſtance myſelf, was owing to my ſincere 
affection for him — an affection which 
encreaſed in proportion as perceived 
how much he was to be pitied - and to 
the means which himſelf inydluntarily 


compelled mg,to; take, in order to pre- 
ſerve our millsaal friendſhip. But I was 


not the only inſtance of this conſtancy, 
I can witneſs, that during the whole of 
his life, he preſerved an uninterrupted 
friendſhip;- and fincere: teſpect, for the 
mother of a family, whoſe name her 
modeſty does not permit me to mention, 
but whoſe virtues will ſufciently point 
her out tos her acguaintince. {Eb . 
Naied 8 A friendſhip g 
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friendmip muſt have doudtleſs been ſup- 
ported by the ſame means. He had 
known her when a girl; and, at that 
early period, had given her proofs of an 
affection, which he continued without 
any intermiſſion after ſhe was married, 
More atixious to enjoy and improve' her- 
ſelf by her acquaintance with him, than 
to boaſt of it, ſhe ſaw him but ſeldom. 
She ſtudied in ſilent retirement, the 
waxims with which his productions ſup- 
plied her, for the knowledge of her own 
duties, and the regulation of her conduR, 


in regard to the education of a numerous 


family. Her ſucceſs, in this reſpect, was 
not unknown to Rouſſeau, and he never 
forgot her ; it pleaſed him, and he often 
mentioned to me the eſteem which he 
entertained for her. 

I have ſtated that the ſymptoms of his 
diſorder became daily more and more 
conſpicuous, and that at length there was 
nothing ſo trifling, as not to ſupply food 
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for his ſuſpicions. I now r to 
n aſſertion. 20% „i 57100 
I had introduced Gluck to * on 
finding that his viſits would not be diſ- 
agreeable. He eſteemed the character, 
and admired the genius of Gluck; and, 
for a long time, gave him that reception 
which he merited. One day, however, 
when Gluck was no wiſe prepared for 
ſuch a ſtroke of caprice, he obſerved that 
he was ſorry to ſee a man of his advanced 
age, crawling up four pair of ſtairs, and 
warmly requeſted that he would not take 
that trouble for the future. On the fol- 
lowing day I faw Gluck, who was ſtill in 
tears. Under the pretence of feeling a 
perſonal intereſt in the proceedings f 
M. Gluck. whom 1 had introduced to 
him, I begged to know of what offence 
he had been guilty, © Would you 
think it,” ſaid he, „M. Gluck, who has 
always hitherto compoſed in the Italian 
Janguage, a language ſo well adapted to 
Tr - muſic, 
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muſic, has now abandoned it for the 
French language, which is in every re- 
ſpect ſo unfavourable to it, merely for the 
purpoſe of ſurmounting one difficulty. 
You know, I have affirmed it to be im- 
poſſible to unite: good muſic with the 
French language ; and it 1s clear, that 
in this attempt he can have no other ob- 
ject than to give me the lie. It was for 
theſe reaſons, which he regarded as 
amounting to complete demonſtration, 
that he . upon the diſmiſſal of 
Gluck. 

He, one day, aſked me, what the 
price of peaſe was in the market ? I could 
not tell him. He put the ſame queſtion 
wo. a perſon who entered; and he gave 
him the requiſite information. Now,” 
ſaid he, * conſider how deep are the ma- 
chinations of my enemies. They em- 
ploy, to attack me on all ſides, more 
thoughts than would be neceſſary to 
govern all Europe. I pay only ſuch a 
price -for ſmall peaſe. Tell me, if you 

| E 4 can 
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ariſes. 
His Devin & Village; was, at one 
evening brought upon the ſtage, after 
being long ſuffered to lie dormant. I 
went to ſee him the next morning, and, 
imagining that I ſhould highly gratify 
him, I informed him of the applauſe with 
which it was received, and the enthu- 
ſiaſm with which it was heard. I per- 
ceived his countenance reddening” with 
anger. Will they never ceaſe to per- 
ſecute me?” ſaid he. I could not readily 
comprehend how applauſes were marks 
of iperſecution, and till leſs could I diſ- 
cover by what proceſs of reaſoning he 
arrived at that concluſion,” © It js not 
all ſurptiſing, ſaid he, * that judging 
by your own ſincerity, you ſhould ſee 
nothing in applauſe, except applauſe ; 
but you cannot conceive how dextrous 
are my enemies, and how eager to deſtroy 
me. At firſt they inveighed againſt 
Tu LO but finding that the public 
4 perſiſted 
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perſiſted in their approbation of it, they 
have changed their batteries, and circu- 
lated a report that I had ſtolen it. You 
muſt ſee, that it was then important to 
their views to beſtow praiſe on it, that 
they might give additional effect to the 
charge of plagiariſm; and they now 
proceed in the ſame courſm. 

We thus ſee, that not only did his 
ſuſpicions multiply, and derive freſh ali-: 
ment from every circumſtance, however 
trifling or remote; but" likewiſe that the 
reaſons ' upon which he attempted to 
Juſtify | them, ſometimes aſſumed the 
character of real madneſs. I proceed to 
the proof this part of my . 
tion. N 

1 had long obſerved a | Qriking change 
in his appearance; he was often in a 
ſtate of convulſive agitation, which ſo 
diſtorted his features that I ſcarcely knew 
them, and imprinted on the whole of his 
figure, an expreſſion truly horrible. 
In this ſtate, his view: ſee med to embrace 

the 
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the, 'mmenſity of ſpace ; his eyes ap- 
_ peared to fee; every thing at the ſame, 
moment, but in fact they; ſaw nothing. 
He turned round upon his chair, and 
fung his arm behind it; and thus ſuſ- 


pended, it aſſumed; the vibratory motion 
of a pendulum. I firſt remarked this 


ſingular alteration, more than four years 
before his death; ſo that 1 had all the 
intervening period to ſtudy its nature 
and complexion: When I ſaw him take 
this poſture on my entering his chamber, 
my heart bled for him, and I was pre- 
pared to hear him utter the wildeſt ex- 
travagancies. In this expectation 1 was, 
never diſappointed. It was in one of 
theſe afflicting moments that he talked to 
me reſpecting the death of Louis XV. 
This anecdote is publiſhed by Duſſaulx 
in his correſpondence. Obſerving his 
lengthened ſighs, accompanied with every 
fymptom of the deepeſt ſorrow upon 
that event, I could not avoid expreſſing 
2 that it ſhould ſo much 
* afflict 
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afflict him. According to your avowed 
principles of morality,” ſaid I, “ 1 
ſhould imagine that in no point of view, 
whether as the father of a family, or as a 
king, ought the fate of Louis XV. to 
intereſt you ſo deeply. His -profligate 
manners, and criminal indolence, have 
produced nothing but calamity. — 
« You do not perceiye,” replied he, how 
his death particularly. concerns me.“ 
For mankind. in general, the death of this 
prince may be a benefit. Reflect that 
he was generally hated; without de- 
ſerving it, as he did, I laboured under 
the ſame misfortune. * The general ha- 
tred-was thus divided between us ; but I 
only am now left to bear the weight of 
the whole.“ I have met with perſons 
fooliſh enough to impute this abſurd 
fancy to pride. I ſhall ſoon ſhew them 
its true ſource. - - 

-1 Nel fnjth this. painkd pam of my 
recital with the following fact only; 
which, in conjunction with the former, 
5 will 
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will demonſtrate; in the cleareſt manner, 
the deplorable ſtate into which he had 
fallen: On my going to ſee him one 
day, 'he threw himſelf into the attitude 
which-I have already deſcribed. © Do 
you know,” faid he, © why T have ſuch 
- marked preference for Taſſo ? No, 
replied 1; but the reaſon is, probably, 
that Taſſo, uniting the moſt fertile im- 
agination and' the moſt ſplendid richneſs 
of poetic expreſſion,” to the advantage of 
coming after Homer and Virgil, has 
Profited by the beauties, while he has 
avoided- the faults, of both theſe great 
men. There 1s doubtleſs ſomething 
in that, rejoined he; „but 1 muſt in- 
form you, chat he has predicted my mis- 
ſortunes. Readers, obſerve him Mill 
Harping on his tnisfortunes.—T attempted 
to ſpeak, but he interrupted me. 1 
know,“ ſaid he, © that you will tell me 
Taſſe Hived Jong before I was born, and 
how then could he have any knowledge 
1 my misfortunes? I cannot pretend to 

f aſcertain 
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aſcertain that, and probably he knew 
nothing of them himſelf; yet he hag 
certainly foretold them. Obſerve that, 
Taſſo is ſingular in this reſpect, that you 
cannot take away a ſtanza from his work, 

a ſingle verſe from his ſtanza, nor a word 
from his verſe, without deſtroying the 
whole. poem; ſuch was. the preciſion. of 
his diction, and. his care to exclude every 
thing that was unneceſſary. But the 
beg. hich, foretels , my misfortunes is 


$113) 


apd, the. poem vill fil, remain, perfect 
It has, no connection either with, what 
precedes or follows, it, and is wholly uny 
Taſſo wrote it involuntarily, and without 
comprehending it himſelf. Its meaning, 
howeyer, is clear.“ He then recited to 
me this miraculous, Ganza; but as I am 
unacquainted with, the Italian language, 

its, ſituation in the poem did not par - 
— ſtrike me. All that I remem: 
Soniv | the 
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the canto of the enchanted foreſt, or 
at leaſt, / that it alludes to him; for 
Rouſſeau certainly rand the name 
of Tancred. e i ee e 015 £ 
As he lived a abe time in 
this melancholy ſtate, it has been pretty 
generally known, that he became dif. 
ordered in his intellect. But his friends 
and his ſoes have equally miſconceived the 
cauſe of this diſorder. His friends have 
| alledged, that the perſecutions excited 
againſt him by his real enemies, conſiſt- 
ing of thoſe philoſophers, and others, to 
whom he had given grounds of diſ- 
pleaſure; terminated in heating to mad- 
neſs, a mind which already contained the 
ſmouldering elements of diſtemper. His 
enemies, on the other hand, have main- 
tained, chat pride only was the cauſe of 
his inſanity. In my opinion, both parties 
have been wrong. Tue perſecutions and 
ſarcaſms which he ſuffered from a cat 
number of philoſophers and men of Tet: 
tere moſt undoubtedly tended to Co- 
5 vince 
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vince poor Rouſſeau that his chimeras 
were in ſome meaſure juſtifiable, becauſe 
they proved to him that he really had 
enemies. But though his enemies were 
not few,” affuredly they were not the 
original cauſe of his diſorder ; it was de- 
rived from a different ſource. ' As to the 
charge of pride, I never obſerved the 
llighteſt feature of it in his character, 
during the courſe” of twelve years. If 
this fact be allowed to have any weight, 
the report that he had required a ſtatue 
ſhould” be erected to his memory, is a 
moſt palpable falſehood. But I am now 
GPs © from. my plan, if not from yg | 
ſubject. 40 (135 16 3 

It is certain, that the ſeeds of this 
_ dreadful malady accompanied him into 
exiſtence ; and, like all others, it had its 
returns, its commencement, 'crifis,, and 
termination. On the ſuppoſition even 
that, by à careful attention to its pro- 
gre is, we ſhould not entirely ſucceed in 
OS it up to the period of his birch, 
(Ia a ſingle 
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a ſingle fat to-which all Paris has been 
witneſs; would be ſufficient to complete 
the proof. wil ane mori ge d 
Subſequentlyi to the death of Rouſſeau 
6 his, a ſon of his fa- 
ther's brother, and conſequently bearing 
his own name, arriyed at Paris from Per- 
ſia. He was born in that country, and 
this was the firſt time he had ever quitted 
it. He had, therefore, never ſeen, nor 
had be any communication with Rouſſeau. 
His Perſian dreſs, and his name » ſoon 
attracted general notice. He was, be- 
ſides, poſſeſſed of conſiderable talent, and 
killed in many languages. It is reported 
of him, however, that, on being praiſtd 
ſor his knowledge of ſo great a number 
of languages, he replied, I would cheer- 
fully. give, them all, to know and ſpeak 
the language only: of my couſin . 
M. Deſſert one day invited me to dine 
wich this couſin Rouſſeau. We ſat on 
each fide of him; I could examine, there- 


. mn the profile of his face; but ſo 


S321 ſtrikingly 
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ſtrikingly did it reſemble that of Rouſſeau 
himſelf, that I could not keep my eyes 
off it the whole time. 1 aſked M. De- 
leſſert whether he did not alſo obſerve a 
very ſtrong reſemblance. © So ſtriking 
does it appear to me, ſaid he, that I am 
ſometimes alarmed at it, and tempted to 
believe that this is Rouſſcau himſelf who 
had ſpread the report cf his being buried, 
that he might afterwards come and hear 
what we ſhould ſay of him.” Doubtleſs 
M. Deleſſert did not really believe this; 
for his perſon was much larger than that 
of Rouſſeau, and, on cloſer inſpection, 
there were ſome very perceptible differ- 
ences in his figure. But this firſt im- 
preſſion of his appearance, proves that the 
expreſſion of their eyes, and what is called 
phyſiognomy, were abſolutely the ſame 
— and this is the only kind of rt ſemb- 
lance which deſerves notice. 

After remaining ſome time at Paris, 
he ſet out on his return to Perſia, er- 
truſted with a miſſion on the part of the 

F government. 
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government. He went off, accompanied 
with his wife, in a four-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by ſix poſt-horſes. When they 
had reached the foreſt of Fontainbleau, in 
the very. middle of the day, he put his 
head out of the door, and cried to the 
poſtillion to ſtop. The poſtillion, pro- 
bably unable to hear him from the noiſe 
of the wheels, and the horſes' feet, con- 
tinued to drive on. He then addreſſed 
himſclt to thoſe who were paſſing along 
the road; and they ſtopped the poſtillion 
for him. He uttered vehement exclama- 
tions againſt the poſtillion, and accuſed 
him of intending, in concert with ſome 
 Tobbers, to murder him in the foreſt. The 
people, who diſcovered no appearance of 
ſuch an intention, heard him with indiffer- 
. ence. Do you not ſee, repeated he, 
ee that he has already turned aſide from 
the main road, and that he intends to cut 


my throat?” It was no longer poſſible 


to make him liſten to reaſon; and he was 
carried back to Paris. Sometime after, 
| he 
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he reſumed his journey, but, without the 
miſſion which had been confided to him 
the firſt time. | 

This is a ſolitary, but ſtrong fact; and 
there is no doubt, that a cloſer attention 
to the conduct of this perſon would have 
diſcovered many others of the ſame kind. 
It is a freak of madneſs completely in the 
manner of J. J. Rouſſeau. Both of 

them believed that enemies, or aſſaſſins, 
were plotting their deſtruction, and re- 
garded the reſt of mankind as their ac- 
complices and agents. If we add the 
aſtoniſhing ſimilarity of mien and phyſiog- 
nomy, which rendered it difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from each other, and their 
near conſanguinity, it will be no longer 
doubted that the elements of the ſame 
diſorder circulated with the blood of 

both. N | | 
When he was in England, and long 
before J knew him, Rouſſeau had a fit of 
the ſame kind, and equally ſtrong. It was 
from his own lips that I had the fact I 
F 2 am 
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am now going to ſtate, and which is fo 
much more important, as it the only in- 
ſtance in which I ever knew him to have 
any ſuſpicion of his diſorder, and charac- 

teriſe it himſelf by the name of madneſs. 
He and I had agreed upon going along 
with his wife and mine, in a ſmall boat to 
Mendon, to dine. This defign was ac- 
cordingly put in execution. In the courſe 
of converſation, he told us that he had 
rather fled from England, than voluntarily 
quitted it. He took it into his head that 
Duke de Choiſeul, then prime miniſter 
. of France, endeavoured to get him ſeized, 
| with the intention of putting him in the 
pöover of his enemies, or of doing him 
ſome other miſclſief. I do not com- 
8 pletely recollect the ſtory. But ſuch was 
his alarm, that he ſet off without money, 
and unincumbered with any thing chat 
vas not abſolutely neceſſary. Upon this 
. occaſion it was that he burnt the new 
edition of Emilius, Which L have already 

1 mentioned, and of which he much re- 
| 8 gretted 
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gretted the deſtruction. He had brought 
away with him a ſilver ſpoon or fork ; 
and he paid his expences by breaking off 
a piece of it atthe different inns where he. 
halted. On reaching Dover, the wind 
was contrary. In this ordinary occurrence, 
he diſcoyered nothing but. a plot, and an 
order from ſuperior authority, to retard 
his departure, with the view of gratifying 
the deſigns of his enemies. Though he 
could not ſpeak. the Engliſh language, he 
mounted on an eminence and harangued 
the people, who underſtood not a word 
he ſaid. My readers ought not to forget, 
that it is from Rouſſeau himſelf I had this 
account. The wind was, at laſt, favour- 
able, and he departed. He added that he 
could neither conceal from me, nor from 
himſelf, that this was a fit of real mad- 
neſs. 

I have already ſaid too much his my 
own feelings, and the reſpect which J en- 
tertain for his memory: but certainly 1 
W at leaſt, ſaid enough to leave no 

F 3 ſhadow 
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ſhadow of doubt in the minds of my 
readers, reſpecting the nature of his diſ- 
temper' and its real ſource, I ſhould 
hope that they are now ſufficiently in- 
formed, to be capable of explaining, to 
their own ſatisfaction, the various contra- 
ditions of his conduct, — contradictions 
which have been employed with ſo much 
advantage to degrade it. Unhappy con- 
dition of humanity! Who is moſt to be 
Pitied, the man whom nature has en- 
dowed with a genius capable of enlighten- 
ing his fellow-creatures, and efficaciouſly 
contributing to their proſperity, but has 
_ deprived of the power of contributing to 
his own happineſs, —or thoſe who, erro- 
neouſly it may be, but at the ſame time 
too fatally, confederate with, and ſupport 
each other in an attempt to aggravate his 
afflictions? | 
Here I ought to do juice to the me- 
mory of a man, whoſe works will ever be 
an honour to France, -I mean D' Alem- 
I — met him at the houſe of 
a third 
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a third perſon, but I carefully avoided 
mentioning the name of Rouſſeau, as I 
knew that he was hisdeclared enemy, After 
the death of Rouſſeau, however, we often 
talked of him together. Without attacking 
him with any direct accuſation, I enabled 
him to judge fairly for himſelf. He frankly 
and ſeverely reproached himſelf for the 
troubles in, which he had embroiled 
Rouſſeau, though he urged his miſtake 
as an excuſe for his conduct. One day 
he was ſo deeply affected with the re- 
membrance that he ſhed tears, I will 
not conceal that they gave me real plea 
ſure. In my eyes they were alike ho- 
nourable to the eſtimable genius who ſhed 
them, and to the man for whom they 
were poured forth. 

I am now come to the moſt melan- 
choly epoch of his life, that of his depar- 
ture for Ermenonville, My readers will 
doubtleſs expect ſome details from me 
reſpecting his death, upon which different 
opinions have been held. I ſhall gratify 
F 4 their 
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their wiſhes, by a faithful and unmixed, 
PRO of fats from which they will 
orm their own concluſions. I ſhall only 


premiſe that Rouſſeau, who was always 


repreſented as the, victim of his own va- 


gity ity, was on the contrary, through the 


whole iz his life, a ſacrifice to the vanity 
of others: Of this truth the attentive 
reader muſt have been convinced from 
what has preceded. 

We muſt now return to the melancholy 
ate i in which we have juſt left Rouſſeau, 


His diſorder progreſſively. Increaſed to 


the laſt moment of his life. I had, for 
ſome length of time, remarked that he 
copied le ſs than uſual; his finances muſt 
therefore bave ſuffered a proportionable 
diminution, His wife's health began to 
be impaired; he often mentioned her 
ſituation to me, and always in terms of 
the greateſt anxiety, He had no con- 


fidence except in herſelf; without ber, 


he would have conſidered himſelf thrown, 


ſolitary and friendleſs, | into the midſt of a 
world 
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world of enemies, whom he ſuppoſed 


to be inceſſantly occupied in piojung the, 


means of his deſtruction. 
He, one day, told me that he had ken 


the advice of a phyſician reſpecting the de- 
clining ſtate of Madam Rouſſeau's health, 
and that he had preſcribed the country air, 
for her, as ſoon as the ſeaſon ſhould be- 
come warmer; it being then the begin» 
ning of ſpring. He added that his cir- 
cumſtances did not admit of executing 
this preſeription. I did not think the 
moment favourable to offer him a ſmall 
habitation which I rented at Sceaux. 

On my next viſit, however, I men- 
tioned i it to him, He replied, that my 
own wife, who ſuckled all her children 
herſelf, would have occaſion for it, and 
that he would not by any means deprive 
her of it. All my efforts and arguments. 
to procure his acceptance of it, were in 
vain,—l returned, a ſecond time, to tell 
him, that an unexpected occurrence would 


prevent us from going to our, uſual reſi- 
dence 
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dence in the country for that ſeaſon, and 
that 1 thought I ſhould be able to give 


him the uſe of it. He ſaid that he was 


not to be duped by me, and would not 
accept it. I did not inſiſt upon his aſſent 
to my propoſal; but after aſſuring him of 
the truth of what 1 had ſtated, T went 
away. called upon him a third time, 
and mentioned the ſubje ane w to him, 
but with an air of indifference. . | 
1 faid only, that 1 ſhould be ſorry to 
have my houſe empty for the ſummer ; 
but that it was certain I ſhould not occupy 
it myſelf; being under the neceſſity of 
continuing at Paris. The calm and in- 
different air with which I ſpoke probably 
contributed to deceive him. He then 
replied; that if he were fully aſſured that 
I had (previouſly entertained no intention 
of going thither, he would willingly take 
the uſe of it, as the country about Sceaux 
| was very rich in vegetation, and preſented 
an agreeable field of botanical amuſe- 
ment, I again aſſured him of my deter- 
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mination 
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mination to remain at Paris, and he ac- 
cepted my offer with every appearance of 
ſatisfaction. Little did I then ſuppoſe 
that it was the laſt time I ſhould ever ſee 
him; had J ſuſpected it in the leaſt, I. 
could not have ſo eaſily upp e on 3 
ſelf to quit him. | 

I reſolved to adopt the made cautious 
management in my ſubſequent proceed- 
ings; and leſt he ſhould entertain a ſuſ- 
picion that I intended to ſeize his perſon, 
I had determined to poſtpone my next 
viſit to a longer period than uſual. Dur- 
ing this interval M. Girardin, proprietor 
of the ſuperb gardens of Ermenonville, 
who was but very lately acquainted with 
Rouſſeau, and M. Begue de Preſle, a 
very worthy and amiable phyſician, pro- 
poſed that himſelf and Madam Rouſſeau 
ſhould accept a reſidence in that delight- 
ful ſpot. He was already on his way 
thither, when I called at his houſe, Ma- 
dam Rouſſeau, who had not yet ſet off, 
told me that he had gone out ; but 


though 
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though I ſat a conſiderable time with her, 
ſhe na ver * that he l wy 
ech ne 

have Rn from NI. Beg ds 
Prefle-(ſox l owght.to mention my autho-. 
macs for the facts whick I have not my- 
ſelf witnefled)—that Rouſſeau had at that 
tans gon out of town for five days only, 
anch that he was to return again to arrange 
hin papers, effects, &c. pre viouſſy to his. 
complete departure from Paris; bur 
chat id was obſerved to him, that Ma- 
dam Rouſſeau would better manage that 
huſineſs than be could, that it was un- 
neteſſary to interrupt the delight which 
he ſecmed to feels in his ſituation at Er- 
menonville, and that it would ſubject him- 
fc to double fatigue, as he would be 
ablige d to return with Madam Rouſ- 
ſeats Who was to n nn 

ately. - | 40 vinls.on 

_ »«Ihould have chatted that — 
whom ĩt ſeemed at ſirſt ſight ſo difficult to 
manage, Was, in the hands of ſtrangers, 

goal! as 
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A tractable as an infant. Timid to ex- 
ceſs, he was incapable at the moment of 
replying to their objections, and he there- 
fore gave them implicit obedience. Rut 
his ſuſpicious reflections having full leiſure 
to operate by the next day, theſe very ob- 
joctions then acquired ſo much more 
force in his eſtimation, as from · brooding 
over them in filence, he affed to th ma 
character of earneſt deſign which did not 
belong to them, and always connected 
them with his uſual chimera of conſpi- 
racy. The furniture being either ſold off 
or packed up, Madam Rouſſeau ſet "we 
ta join her huſband... 

I ſhould abſo mention har Madam 
Roufleau's preference for Ermenonville 
"was very natural. Sceaux preſented 
him a place of reſidence only; and Rouſ- 

3 ſcau's finances were now ſo much impo- 
veriſhed as to be infuffitient for che 
charges of houſckeeping. M. Girardin, 
M. Begue de Preſle, and Madam Rouſ- 
ſeau, who looked only to this ſide of 
* the 
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the queſtion, did rightly in endeavouring 

to procure his acceptance of the propoſed 

Plan. , The only misfortune was, that 
they reaſoned with reſpect to Rouſſeau, 

as they would have reaſoned: in regard to 
any other perſon, without: remembering 
how much he differed from. the reſt of 
mankind, 

I longed to have a e unfor- 
tunate friend; but I could not calculate 
the conſequence of paying him a viſit, 
and I was afraid to riſk it. The ſilence 
of Madam Rouſſeau was of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to render me circumſpect. I 
was therefore ignorant of what paſſed, 
but my mind was filled with boding fears. 
J one day met at the Opera-houſe a young 
knight of Malta, whoſe name J do not 
remember. He had before impreſſed 
me with a favourable opinion of him, by 
his anxiety to preſerve his intercourſe 
with Rouſſeau; at whoſe houſe J had fre- 
quently ſeen him. He accoſted me, and 
taking me by the hand, ſaid that he had 

1 juſt 
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juſt come from Ermenonville, and wiſhed 
very much to have ſome private conver- 
ſation with me. We went out together. 
—He told me that Rouſſeau's intellects 
began to be deranged; the intelligence 
did not ſurprize me. The young knight 
added, that Rouſſeau had given him a pa- 
per in his own hand- writing, intreating 
that he would endeavour to procure an 
aſſylum for him. This paper ought to 
find a place in the preſent narrative. It 
is the ſame as that which already appeared 
in this journal on the 20th July, 1778, 
the epoch of the death of Rouſſeau. 
Thoſe of my readers, and I preſume they 
are many, who have not yet ſeen it, will 
thank me for. inſerting it a ſecond time. 
I ought to premiſe, however, that it is 
dated in ihe month of Febuary, 1977 ; but 
Rouſſeau having produced it for the 
peruſal of the knight of Malta during his 
viſit to Ermenonville, it may really be 
_ conſidered to have two dates, that of 
Febuary, 
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Febuary, 1777, and that of June, 1778, 
| the time of that viſit, 

ce My wife has been long ſickly, and 
the progreſs of her complaint, which 
prevents her from attending to the af- 
fairs of her little houſhold, renders the 
ſervices of others neceſſary to herſclf, 
when ſhe is obliged to keep her bed. J 
have hitherto attended to, and nurſed her 
in every illneſs; my advanced age no 
longer permits me to perform the ſame 
ſervices. Beſides, the ſuperintendance 
of our houſhold, ſmall as it is, is not all, 
the neceſſaries of life muſt be purchaſed 
without doors, they muſt alſo be dreſſed; 
and every thing is to be kept clean “. 
Unable to perform all theſe offices my- 
ſelf; 1 have been forced to endeavour to 
a a ſervant to my wife, Ten 


<q 
1 „on this pelſg⸗ is the Glewibaginee: «© My * | 
plorable ſituation, of. which no other An form a con- 
ceptior,, nor even thoſe who have reduced me to it, 
oblige me to eater into theſe details.” 


months 
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months experience has convinced me of 
the inſufficiency, and the unavoidable, 
and, indeed, intolerable inconvenience of 
of this reſource, in a ſituation like ours. 
Reduced to the neceſſity of living alone, 
and yet, unable to diſpenſe with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, in our infirm and for- 
lorn condition, there remains only one 
mode of paſſing the age of our days; 
and that is, to obtain ſome aſylum where 
we might ſubſiſt at our own charge, but 
free from any laborious exertion, to 
which our ſtrength is no longer equal, 
and unincumbered with details and cares 
which we are now incapable of ſuſtain- 
ing. In every other reſpe&t—in what- 
ever manner I am to be treated, whether 
I am kept in formal confinement, or in a 
ſtate of apparent liberty—whether I am 
to live with perſons good, or ill-natured, 
deceitful or ingenuous (if. there ſtill be 
any ſuch in exiſtence) I ſhall conſent to 
every thing, provided my wife receives 
thoſe aſliduitics which her ſituation re- 

3 7 quires 
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quires, and that to the laſt of my days 1 
am to be allowed ſhelter the moſt ſimple 
clothing, and the plaineſt food, without 
the neceſſity of troubling myſelf with any 
thing. For this accommodation we are 
willing to part with all our ready money, 
effects, and annuities, which, I hope, will 
be eſteemed a reaſonable compenſation, 
in ſome of the provinces where provi- 


fions are cheap, and in houſes appro- 
priated to this mode of living, where the 


reſources of economy are known and 
practiſed; eſpecially when it is. conſi- 
dered that in all caſes I will cheerfully 
ſubmit to a treatment 9 to 


my means.“ 


This tender hearted young man, who 
had a ſincere attachment for Rouſſeau, 
ſhed a flood of tears, as he mentioned 
his unfortunate condition. He added, 
that he had offered Rouſſeau the choice 


of eſtabliſhing his future reſidence in 


either of two ſeats, which he had in 
Picardy and Normandy—both, to the 
£7 geo 4 beſt 
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beſt of my remembrance, or at leaſt one 
of them, ſituated on the ſea-coaſt ; where 
he might ſpend the remainder of his life 
in his wiſhed-for retirement, as the 
knight himſelf never occupied any of 
them. © I do not deſpair, ſaid he, of 
being able to obtain his aſſent to this pro- 
poſal.” With this view he intended to 
make a ſecond viſit to Ermenonville, of 
which he promiſed to acquaint me with 
the reſult. Alas! this viſit never took 
place ; Rouſſeau having died before he 
was able to perform it. The name of 
this young man has wholly vaniſhed 
from my memory, but the following 
_ circumſtances will, perhaps, recal it 
to the remembrance of ſome of my 
readers, | 
He was, as I have already mentioned, 
a Knight of Malta; he had two eſtates, 
one in Picardy, and another in Nor- 
mandy; he died of the ſmall pox, at 
Lyons, ſometime between July 1778, 
and the end of 1779, or very near that 
adhd Þ G 2 period, 
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period. His dying at Lyons, leads me 
to ſuppoſe, that either it was his ſettled 
place of reſidence, or that he had ſome 
near relations there. 

- Rouſſeau died on the ſecond of July, 
1778. The report which certifies the 
manner and cauſe of his death, is dated 
on the third of that month. It concludes 
with the atteſtation of two ſurgeons, in 
theſe words 4 having ſeen and examined 
every part of the body, we are both of 
opinion, that the above-mentioned Mr. 
Rouſſeau has died of a ſerous apoplexy, 
and this we feorar to be truth,” 

Rouſſeau, being a citizen of Gene va, 
aud conſequently a proteſtant, could not 
participate in the Catholic forms of ſe- 
pulture. It was neceſſary that his re- 
mains ſhould be attended by perſons 
acquainted with the proteſtant rites of 
bulial. My father-in-law, who was 
likewiſe a citizen of Geneva, and a pro- 
teſtant, was accordingly ſent for, and I 
accompanied him. 0 

| When 
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When we had reached Louvres, the 
neareſt ſtage to Ermenonville, the poſtilion 
went to demand the keys of the garden 
gates. The inn-keeper, whoſe name was 
Payen, came up to our carriage, and faid 
that he preſumed the unfortunate event 
of the death of Rouſſeau was the oc- 
caſion of our journey, „ but who,” 
added he, in a penetrating tone, © could 
have thought that Rouſſeau would have 
thus put an end to his own exiſtence ?” 
We were thunderſtruck with this intelli- 
gence, We aſked by what means 
he had effected his own deſtruction ? 
« He ſhot himſelf with a piſtol,” replied 
he. We had not, till that moment, any 
ſuſpicion that his death was not natural. 
My heart bled at the information, but 
I muſt confeſs, that it * not excite my 
aſtoniſhment. 

We arrived at Mr. Girardin's, and 
were received in the politeſt manner. 
We mentioned to him what Payen had 
told us. He appeared aſtoniſhed, and 

G 3 ſhocked 
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ſhocked at the report, - He warmly denied 
the truth of it, and entreated us with equal 


, warmth, not to propagate it. He offered 


to ſhewme the body ; and, without know- 


ing whether I ſhould aſſent to his propoſal 


or not, he told me that Rouſſeau had been 
in the water cloſet, where he fell down 
and received a deep wound in his fore- 
head. I refuſed to ſee it, both from mo- 
tives of ſenſibility, and from an opinion 
that the ſpectacle was of little impor- 
tance, whatever indications 1t might pre- 
ſent. The interment took- place on the 
the ſame evening, during the fineſt moon- 
light, and the moſt ſerene ſky. Think, 
reader, what were my feelings, as I en- 
tered the aifle with the body. 

The place—the brightneſs of the 
moon—the ſtillneſs of the air - the man 
himſelf— the tranſactions of his life—his 


uncommon deſtiny the end which 


awaits us all paſſed in melancholy ſuc- 
ceſſion through my mind. But, what it 


dqwelt upon longeſt, and with moſt com- 


placency, 
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placency, was the thought that the un · 
fortunate Rouſſeau, at length repoſed in 
peace, dearly purchaſed it it true, but 
which there was no hope of his attaining 
in this life. 
_ 'Being conſtantly attended by M. Gi- 
rardin, whoſe politeneſs did not permit him 
to leave me, I had no opportunity of con- 
verſing with the ſervants of the houſe, or 
the inhabitants of the place. My father- 
in-law, however, told me that he had 
learned that in the morning of the day on 
which he died, Rouſſeau, inſtead of going 
to M, Girardin's, according to cuſtom, 
to give a leſſon to young Girardin, then 
an infant, went out to purſue his botani- 
cal amuſements, and carried home ſome 
herbs which he infuſed in his coffee. 
Madame Rouſſeau aſſured me, that he 
preſerved his ſenſes to the laſt moment. 
According to her accqunt, he cauſed 
his window to be opened,—the day was 
delightful, —he fixed his eyes upon the 
gardens, and uttering a few words which 
G 4 proved 
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proved that his ſoul was as ſerene and pure 
as the air he breathed, he threw himſelf 
with confidence into the boſom of eter- 
nity. A repreſentation has been executed 
of him in this intereſting ſcene, accompa- 
nied with his laſt expreſſions, 5 
Madame Girardin, on the other hand, 
told me, that being alarmed for his ſitua- 
ation, ſhe flew to ſee him. Why do you 
come hither, ſaid Rouſſeau to her ; your 
ſenſibility is not proof againſt a ſcene like 
this, and the cataſtrophe in which it muſt 
ſpeedily terminate. He conjured her to 
retire and to leave him alone. She obeyed, 
and ſcarcely had ſhe ſtepped out of the 
apartment, when ſhe heard the bolts ſhut, 
which pre vented her from attempting to 
procure re- admiſſion. 

Theſe are the only circumſtances of 
importance which I am able to recollect; 
but they are all moſt ſtrictly true. J have 
already ſtated, and I ſhould not think my- 
ſelf juſtifiable in concealing it, that Payen 
on the next day, or at moſt two days, af- 
| ter 
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ter the death of Rouſſean, told me that he 
had killed himſelf with a piſtol. It is dif- 
ficult to ſuppoſe that Payen invented the 
ſtory. He had no intereſt in propagating 
it: he mentioned it the very moment he 
ſaw me, and the firſt moment is generally 
without precaution; it is then indeed that 
truth diſcovers itſelf and operates on the 
mind with its real force. The wound 
which the piſtol might be ſuppoſed to oc- 
caſion, was actually confirmed by M. Gi- 
rardin; but he attributed it to a fall. The 
important fact, however, of his having a 
wound is omitted in the report of the 
ſurgeons, though they affirm that they 
examined every part of the body. It 
ſtates only that he died of a ſerous apo- 
plexy. An apoplexy, according to my 
conception of it, deprives the body of its 
loco-motive, and the mind of its reaſon- 
ing powers. But on the ſuppoſition that 
Rouſſeau actually was in the water- cloſet, 
if he was not conducted to it, we have a 
proof that he was able to walk. If he was 

con- 
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ducted to it ; it is not very probable that 
he ſhould fall. From an accidental fit of 
illneſs men are not apt in general to infer 
the certain approach of death. But the 
words which accompany the print of 
Rouſſeau, ſhews that he had not the ſmall- 
eſt doubt reſpecting his fate. The diſ- 
miſſal of Madam Girardin, whoſe ſenſibi- 
lity he thought muſt have been over- 
Powered with the cataſtrophe of the 
tene, is another evidence that Rouſſeau 
entertained a conſcious certainty of his 
ſpeedy diſſolution, a certainty which in 
my opinion does not wellaccord with the 
fuppeſition of a ſerous apoplexy. Every 
thing leads me to believe that Rouſſeau 
reſolved to rid himſelf of a life which had 
become inſupportable to him. Let us 
Further rake into conſideration the imagi- 
nary enemies which haunted his mind 
both night and day, during the ſix weeks 
of his reſidence at M. Girardin's.— 
phantoms which ſprung very naturally 
from his diſordered brain, but to whicl 
: his 
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his ardent preparations for ſpeedily de- 
parting ſrom Ermenonville, prove that 
he aſcribed a real exiſtence. If to this be 
added the impatient and determined de- 
ſire of eſcaping from that reſidence, 


evinced in his communication to the 


young knight of Malta, — the impoſſibi- 
lity of leaving it from the want of money 
and another aſſy lum to retire to,. — his re- 
pugnance to the idea of being ſurrounded 
by all the perſons in the houſe to oppoſe his 
departure, and above all, with the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own timidity, to that of 
being obliged to anſwer their various ob- 
jections, —iĩt may reaſonably be inferred, 
not only that he deſtroyed himſelf, but 
that circumſtances irreſiſtibly impelled 
him to ſelf-deſtruftion. 

M. Girardin, however, denies that he 
committed ſuicide. But le: us place our- 
ſelves in his fituation, He had invited 
Rouſſeau to live with him, with the ſole 
intention of promoting the happineſs of 
himſelf and his wife, There is not the 


ſmalleſt; 
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ſmalleſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that he did 

not uſe all poſſible means to accompliſh 
this object. Would it not then be ex- 
tremely afflicting to him, not only to have 
failed of ſucceſs, but to have expoſed 
himfelf to the poſſible accuſation of being 
partly the occaſion of Roſſeau's unfortu- 
nate end? Is it not confiftent with hu- 
man inclination, and very excuſeable to 


endeavour to throw a veil over the truth 


in fuch caſes, eſpecially when the deve- 
jopment of it can produce no mitigation 


of the evil? His denial and concealment 
of it are therefore very natural. 


am placed in different circumſtances 


from M. Girardin; and, I ſhould merit 


the reproach. of others, and that of my 
own- conſcience, were I to helitate to 
declare without diſguiſe, what appears to 
me to be true. Rouſſeau belongs not alone 


to his perſonal friends, nor to the age in 
Which he lived. He belongs to the whole 
Iterary world, to philoſophers and ma- 
-raliſts, and alſo to poſterity, It is paſte- 


rity 
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rity that muſt decide upon his character; 
and its deciſion will be regulated by the 
general reſult of all the actions of his 
life. But « death” ſays Montaigne, “ is 
only the laſt act of life.” Rouſſeau was 
in every reſpect ſo extraordinary, and his 
productions have thrown ſo much cele- 
brity on his character that he becomes an 
intereſting ſubject of meditation to phy- 
loſophers and moraliſts, whoſe labours 
conſtantly tend to explore the depths of 
the human heart, in order to explain its 
various contradictions, In Rouſſeau's 
conduct we find an additional book to 
ſtudy, from which we may perhaps derive 
as much benefit as from the peruſal of his 
other works. 
Readers, if you ſhould now demand a 
politive anſwer to the queſtion, Did Rouſ- 
ſeau voluntarily deftroy himſelf? I would 
reply, I know not; but I believe he did. 
I have put you in poſſeſſion of all the facts 
and circuſtances reſpecting his death, 
that have reached my knowledge. I do 
not 
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not mean to proceed farther; you will 
draw the concluſion for yourſelves. You 
are now as intimately acquainted with 
Rouſſeau as I am myſelf. 

I am afraid, that from the earneſt de- 
Gre of intereſting my readers, my narra- 
tive has become too tedious, and that 1 
have thus contributed to defeat my own 
purpoſe. Tf I have ſaid too much, I am 
far from having ſaid all that I ſtill remem- 
ber. I have confined myſelf to what 1 
conceived abſolutely neceſſary to the pur- 
poſe in view. I have, on the contrary, 
been frequently apprehenſive that I have 
faid too little; for reſpecting ſuch a man 
as Rouſſeay, it is, in my opinion, far bet- 
ter to ſay too much than too little, Re- 
called to the times when I enjoyed his 
converſation, my mind took faſt hold of 
him a ſecond time, and delighted to de- 
tain him. My readers, I hope, will there - 
fore favour me with a portion of their 1 in- 
dulgence. 


5 In 
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Duſlaulsx has concluded his work wich 
an apoſtrophe to the ſhade of Rouſſeau, I 
hope my readers will pardon me for in- 
troducing in this place that which J like- 
wiſe compoſed during the proceſſion of 
the removal of Rouſſeau's aſhes to the 
Pantheon. It was the ſecond time I had 
followed his mortal remains, and I then 
thought I ſhould never after have occaſion 
to come before the public on his account. 
The preſent occaſion unexpectedly oc- 
curred ; but it will moſt probably be the 
laſt, —I ſhall now terminate my recital 
with a teſtimony of mygrateful and affec- 
tionate regard for his memory. 


Deja vers les boſquets de I'heureux eliſée, 
Pai guide tes manes errans ; 
Je le vois aujourd'hui du haut de Pempirte 
Avec les Dieux partager notre encens. 
Pour la derniere fois, ombre toujours trop 
chere, 
Regois mes vœux reconnoiſſans, 
Par tes legons mes enſans ont un pere, 
Et moi pere, J'ai des enfans. 
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Already to Elyſium's happy ſhore 

_ Thy wand'ring manes have I mournful bore 
Now I behold thee midſt the gods enthron'd, 
A juſt aſſociate in their incenſe owned! 
Adieu l but firſt, O! ſhade for ever dear, 
Accept the tribute of a grateful tear. 
Theſe precepts formed to kindle virtue's fire, 
To me gave children, and to them a ſire. 
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| 1 HAVE already laid before the public 
ſome politive derails reſpecting the charac- 
ter and death of J. J. Rouſſeau. The fol- 
lowing 1s a letter addreſſed. to me by his 
wife, in whoſe arms he breathed his faſt. 
My impartiality, and the deſire which I 
entertain in common with my readers to 
deyelope the whole truth, impel me to 
AAR t without any alte ration. AR 
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. pPleſſis Bellevitte, 27 Pralrial, 6th Year 

M13 495% e ofthe French Republic... 
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band, founded on ſome diſcourſe which 
you ſtate to have heard at an inn, has 
given me juſt cauſe of affliction. That 
death is at this moment, and will conti= 
nue while I live, freſh in my memory; and 
IT am ſtill able to deſcribe all the circum- 
ſtances which attended it. Bur before I 
proceed farther, you muſt receive from 
the widow of your friend the double re- 
Proach of having too long forgotten ker, 
and of not N ber before you wrote 
concerning him. 

On the day of my huſband's death, 
Wh which was not the ad but the 3d of July, 
1778, he roſe at his uſual hour ; ;. but he 
did not go out that morning. He in- 
tended, however, to go to give 4 leſſon 
of muſic far the firſt time, to the elder 
Miſs Girardin. With this intention he 
made myſelf, or the ſervant, get ready the 
different articles neceſſary for dreſſing 
- himſelf, We ſat down to breakfaſt ; but 
he would eat nothing. He had dined on 
eee at the caſtle of Er- 
menonville, 
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menonville, and, whether it was owing to 
oyer· loading his ſtomach or not, he felt 
bimſelf indiſpoſed on his return, As ſoon 
as breakfaſt was over, he told me that the 
lock - ſmith, who had put the doors of our 
place in a ſerviceable ſtate, had demanded 
payment. I went out to carry his money 
to him I returned before ten, and Was 
aſcending the ſtairs, When I heard the 
plaintive cries of my huſband. I ruſhed 
into the room, where I found him lying 
on the floor. I called aloud for aſſiſtance, 
but he- deſited me to refrain, laying, 
that as I had returned myſelf, he had no 
occaſion ſor any other perſon. He then 
begged me to ſhut the door, and to open 
the windows. Having done ſo, I aſſiſted 
with all my ſtrength to put him to bed. 
I cauſed him to take a few drops of eau 
de Carmes. It was' himſelf that poured 
out the drops. I then propoſed that he 
ſhould take a clyſter; he at firſt refuſed; 
but on my inſiſting a little, he gave his 
aſſent. I adminiſtered it according to 

| | H 2 the 
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the beſt of my ability. When it began 
to operate, he came out of bed without 
my aſſiſtance, and went into tlie waters 
eloſet. I went after him, however, and 
took hold of his hands. At the moment 


hen I. thought him ſufficiently relieved, 


he felt forwards on the floor with ſuch 


force as to chrow me down. I roſe up, and 


cried/Joudly for help; the door was ſhut. 
M. de Girardin (not Madam Girardin) 


Who had a paſs- key for our apartment 
entered. I was covered over with the 


blood which flowed from the wound in 


my huſband's forehead,” He expired with 


my hands elaſped in 3 ee; 
e ee, ee 

- I ſolemnly Geelare't to 3 my l. 
eee and to poſterity. that my 
mulband died, in the manner which 1 
have now deſcribed. He did not take 


poiſon in a cup of coffee; nor did he 
ſhoot e kene the mend with a 
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A very ſhort time after my huſband's 
removal to Ermenonville, he began to 
entertain fears from his continuing to re- 
ſide there; and communicated them to 
me, in order to convince me of the ne- 
eeſſity of our returning to Paris. Ground- 
leſs as they appeared to me, I ſhall never 
forgive myſelf for my obſtinate perſiſt- 
ance in remaining at Ermenonville. 
Tears ſtream from my eyes at the re- 
membrance of it. The earneſt intreaties 
of M. de Girardin, who often begged on 
kis knees that I would not conſent to his 
return to Paris, and the neceſſity of pay- 


ing over again the enormous expence ' 


which attended our removal, have ap- 
peared to me but feeble excuſes, ſince 
his death. 

No ſooner was my huſband dead, 
than, forgetful of all he had faid to me, 
J abandoned myfelf to the direction of 
the man [M. Girardin] who earneſtly 
requeſted the management of my affairs. 
1 gave him all the ready money in the 

houſe. 


% 
* 
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ſion of big ede on Bonny, his 
Rn ee a am 
property. ;.,,.. 

With the; e of: an oaks in its 
flight, this man haſtened to Geneva, and 
without ever conſulting me, without al- 
lowing me time to recover myſelf, dif- 
poſed of all my effects, for bills of ex- 
change, which were never paid to me, 
but which I have ſince e far 

an annuity for liſe. * 10 
I ougght not to omit informing you, | 
that the money which I gave him, on 

condition of maintaining me for the xe · 
mainder of my life, has red to 
me in aſſignats. 

To the widow of your Gin the 
widow of Jeau Jacques Rouſſeau - there 
remains no other ſource of ſubſiſtence, 

than a ſmall life- rent from ſome private 
: HF at Geneva, which is but ill- paid, 
and a penſion of 1500, livres, granted by 
the nation, but which is five years in 
ad arrear, 
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4 bi. | arrear, jy is now placed in: the lift of 

tte penſions and; annuities of the great 
book. She lives in a cottage, en 


of almoſt every thing. 
I conclude with requeſting, dar you 
wil Wie me to Fenn OG: \ 
N Manta Tansss. Lavauros, 
snd Fee ee | 
— — 
Leis! 
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Möch Thermidor, öch Year of the 
French Republic. 
sch Auguſt, 1798. 


8 uf Citizen Rene. Girardin, 60 
thoſe paſſages which allude to him, in 
a letter from the widow of J. J. Rouſ- 


ſeau, inſerted in No. 272 of the . 
mal de Paris. 


Sk The Rouſſeau's 
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2 !) Rovgr av's widow was leſt, at%the 
death of her huſband, with an annuity of 
300 livres, payable by gl Rey, 
bookſeller in Amſterdaum &9 
My exertions procured for her, in ad- 
dition to this ſum. iſt. 1200 livres of 
yearly intereſt, upon a capital of 24000 
livres, produced by a general edition of 
Rouſſeau's Works, and veſted in the funds 
of the typographical ſociety of Geneva. 
Adly. From 3 to 4000 livres of ready 
money, the produce of various articles, 
Zadly. 700 livres of yearly intereſt, 
upon a; capital of 14000 livres, which 
ſhe voluntarily leſt in my hands, but 
which ſhe afterwards forced me by her 
preſſing ſolicitations, and in conſequence 
of a deed of alfgnment executed before 
Gibert, Notary at Pleſſis Belleville, on 
the .6th:April, 1792, to niake complete 
payment»: of, to Citizens: Bally and 
Duval. L Io Mob 20 ed 19901 
ol. 2112.10 SNS . ni ai Ugo. 1 
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